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WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 
.eAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut, Everything —— 
necessary to cook in all i.e al eal PATIMARICH 109 
styles. and serve for a party ; - 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. 3 
= pat.marci 10.96. When packed may be lock- 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’t’rs of high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANG In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can bé easily and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons who 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED JACOBI, ao the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘‘On Sept. 8, 1899, 1 ordered from you one gallon of 
Standard Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct.1 I hada red cock- 
er jel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used everything ible to cure her, but with no 
geod, results. I at once n treating her with Standard Disinfectant, 
n just ten days had her skin in —-* condition—the few sores 
ont toe ed and no scurf a ent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded * « pasitive mange cures,”’ 
ene bad we med cents to $1.00 per “bottle. I consider your product one of the 
ectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and —_ 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.’’ 
Send $1.00 and we will send you One Gallon. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., . - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” Our new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are ane guaranteed by the makers. 





*FLASH’’ Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade, 


AUSTIN POWDER CO. 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mer., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 


M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 













Special Excursion Rates 


for the 





Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
B. KnrskKern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while ¥ 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah arealways & 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained sui‘able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


& will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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IRECT to the lakes and forests 

of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan, to the vast hunting 
grounds beyond the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. Booklets and folders for 
two cents’ postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 
American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. Magnificent through train service 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.& T.A. A.G.P.&T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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’ Any one send- 
50 YEARS ing a sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 


may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 


confidential. 
Handbook = 
atents sen 
Trave Marks Pet Oldest 
ESIGNS agency for se- 
CopyriGuTts &c. curing patents 


Patents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
fournal. Terms, $3 a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers 
MUNN CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 











NICKEL Pate. 
TheNewYork.Chicagog St LouisRR, 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


Chicago and all 
Points East 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Individual Club Meals, ranging 
in price from 35 cts. to $1.00; 
also service 4 la carte. Mid-day 
Luncheon, 50 cts. 


Chicago Depot: La Salle Street Station. 
City Ticket Office: 111 Adams St. 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
Room 298, 


113 Adams St., Chicago. 

















Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dcg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
























should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers, 
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Hildeteanat | W. C. Kaempfer, 
Spinner. TAXIDERMIST. 


Fishermen. A spinner which spins and also catches fish. | Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelepe, 
ey cheats and of the best material. No swivel required. Elk, Moose, Buftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First class 
q ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. Work Guaranteed. 
9 Chicago, Tils. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, - Logansport, Ind. 959 to 265 Elm Street, 
aneartne: 


Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
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ee Soe and C., H, & D. Ry. 
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Colorado & Only 8 Hours 
Southern h = 

Railway, C ica g O 
Whose lines reach all the Pin 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 


sorts a — — bm d- 
some! ins, 
scheduled” a convenient 
hours, 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 
P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful a 
Pools an 


Cincinnati 
4 Trains a Day 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars by night, 


“Picturesque Colorado,” “Fishin 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spo "? Sent ee os yen yp gy J. — 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay rafic Manager, en. Pass. Agt., 


200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 
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Are there any more Railroads 


_ Sa ag Ef 
like THE SHORT LINE? 2 a Eis 
e £ ~~ 
Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— ages : 
anything to compare with the pe Re pb 
SCENIC GRANDEUR £2°83 2 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION ess §3 & 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT pees 


SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adva t of Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘‘The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” ‘ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line.” “Its only e l is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,”’ containing description of ie and much 
pana data pertaining to the Great Gol 
ress 


For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling a 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat ti 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the t shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks, 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearbora St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
eke you want, if you will give us some of your time, 





d Camp, or 


A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J, HENRY, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 
COLORADOjSPRINGS, COLO. 
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it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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Spratts Patent 


Dog Soap 


is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entirely FREE 
FROM POISON, and at the same time most effective in the 
destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, it keeps the skin 
free from scurf, prevents Mange and other skin diseases. 
No other soap should ever be used in preparing dogs for ex- 
hibition; it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. SPRA 
PATENT DOG SOAP contains no Carbolic Acid or Coal Tar, 
but is nicely pees and produces a fine lather. Recom- 
mended by kennel owners throughout the world. Once 
tried, always used. 





IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Price, 20 Cts. per Tablet by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue “‘Dog Culture,’ with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. We also manu- 
facture specially prepared food for dogs, puppies, rabbits, 
cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog*Foods and Medicines. 
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Going 
Camping ? 
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;= Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


You will find what you want in our cata 
logue. Send for one, and see the astonishingly 
low prices we make on Everything to make 
life happy in camp, including Fishing Tackle 
and Fire-arms in all their complications. 








Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 








THE 20TH 
CENTURY GUN OIL. 
“3 in 1” is the only perfect gun 
oil you can buy. Cleans out the 


barrels; especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. Oils 


the mechanism, polishes the stock 


and positively prevents rust on 
the metal in any climate and any 
kind of weather. Used before 
and after shooting. 
FREE SAMPLE sent on request, 
Write today. 


G. W. COLE Co., 
169 Washington Life Building, 
New York City, 








HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. 


I have measuremente on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hun its 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am Bn may to make the same grade » | 
spo 

was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
de ent of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these 





write me 
for iculars. — do—you will now 
know where to get them n. Measure 


ment blanks and prices on application. 
T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
4&@ All Work Guaranteed. “Gs 














2 CHILDREN have Worms. You have 

noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it ‘ 
1/4 keeps them. Same way with young dogs. Little 4 
puppies worth much money are liable to destruction 
by WORMS, Worms is the critical period in « dog’s 
life, Carefully watch for the aymptons and then 
administer the yig/f remedy 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


is the right remedy. Nine out of ten sports.nen 
will say thatit is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
ainews. The pup is transformed from a puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 
scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG Co., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Ailments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree Blanks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SURE SHOT by mail pre 
paid, 50 cts., and at any Druggist or 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 
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NIAGARA CANYON FALLS. Near Victoria, Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 


On line ot Ksquimalt and Nanaimo Railroad. 
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WHAT THE FIRE REVEALED. 


By EVANS 


N the '70s and early ’80s the Flori- 
dans harvested a crop that had been 
maturing for centuries in the wilds 

of their semi-tropical peninsula, and their 
cedar forests were practically annihilated. 
In ordinary logging for lumber only the 
best of the trees are taken. At all events, 
the smaller growth is spared, and also 
such trees as are hollow, partially de- 
cayed, or very rough and knotty. An 
experienced lumberman in the pineries 
will pass by the largest or most shapely 
trunk, if it shows a “‘cat-face”’ or ‘‘ punk- 
knot” at any point between root and 
limb, for these are signs that indicate 
‘‘dote’’—a word evidently unknown to 
Webster or Worcester in this particular 
application, but in common use among 
American loggers to describe standing 
wood that is partially or wholly value- 
less from ‘dry rot.’’ In such trees 
there may be only a small percentage of 
the wood affected; yet, there is no cer- 
tainty of obtaining a single 12-foot log 
that is perfectly sound throughout, and 
the industrious wielders of saw and axe 
do not care to waste time in probably 
profitless labor. But the demand for 
the Florida cedar, during the period 


ROBINSON. 


mentioned, was almost wholly for lead- 
pencil woods, and sound blocks of any 
length were saleable; consequently the 
timbermen sawed the stumps close to 
the ground and worked well up among 
the larger limbs, rejecting no wood that 
had life and a reasonably straight grain. 
Along the edges of the Everglades, and 
throughout the swampland regions of 
smaller area, were many island-mounds 
covered with a heavy cedar growth, and 
these received attention after the more 
accessible forests had been felled. Ex- 
ploring the swamps for cedar became a 
profitable occupation for the more en- 
terprising and venturous. 

So it chanced that, upon the occasion 
of my visit to the Gulf Coast, in 1882, I 
found my friend Dan Phillips a full- 
fledged ‘‘cedar-hunter”’ and earning a 
comfortable income by the somewhat 
risky business of wading swamps where 
the alligators were outnumbered only by 
the venomous serpents. Florida is a 
great country for snakes. ‘‘ Never make 
a run for the water when you stumble 
over a snake on dry land,” cautioned 
Dan. “I tried that once, and I’m blessed 
if I didn’t jump straddle of a six-foot 
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moccasin!’’ And the rule held good 
when conditions were reversed. It is 
wiser to give battle to a known foe than 
to risk stampeding into unknown perils. 
One of the world’s greatest poets once 
expressed this truth in more forceful 
language, but I have forgotten the lines, 
and it don’t matter, anyway. I am mere- 
ly trying to inform the reader that I went 
to Florida and found Phillips, and that 
the two of us hunted cedar and found 
snakes. We also found something else 
—as will appear later. 

Dan was single then; now he is mar- 
ried and, at last accounts, was living 
somewhere in Texas and in very easy 
circumstances. I am of the opinion that 
Dan would live “easy” under any cir- 
cumstances. He is built that way. Our 
first night in the swamps was spent on a 
drift of logs, miles from any speck of 
dry land and with three feet of water and 
mud all around us. The air was thick 
with mosquitoes ; alligators and fish and 
snakes kept up a continual splashing 
from dusk till dawn; owls hooted, ’coons 
laughed, and wildcats squalled at us; 
broad-winged bats circled and swooped 
within the circle of light from our fire, 
and the crawfish crawled by scores along 
the half-submerged logs, prompting Dan 
to remark that ‘our bed-bugs couldn’t 
be duplicated by any hotel in Tampa or 
Pensacola.”’ But still that care-free mor- 
tal slumbered blissfully through the 
greater portion of the night, and awoke 
me at dawn by cheerily singing ‘I’ve 
Got a Girl in Baltimore,” and beating an 
accompanying tattoo on our frying pan. 
When I kicked him off of his log he ut- 
tered no word of reproach, for waist- 
deep wading was the regular thing with 
us, and the water was warm; but he ev- 
ened the score by dragging me after 
him by the ears. 

Just before noon that day we discov- 
ered a little island with a heavy growth 
of fine cedar, and while exploring it we 
made a discovery. In following the 
shore Dan found a trace chain looped 
around a dead cypress, with its free end 
hidden in the murky water. We pulled 
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on it, and the rotten skeleton of a skiff 
bobbed up to the surface—then sank 
again as the staple drew from the mushy 
wood. Without doubt many years had 
passed since the last occupant of that 
ancient craft had left it there to decay. 
‘‘T.ooks like he had come to the island 
and never went back.’ said Phillips; 
‘but there’s no use hunting for sign in 
that thicket of brush and weeds.” 
‘‘Couldn’t we run fire over the mound?” 
I asked (for the month was October and 
there had been no rain for weeks.) 
‘“‘Good idea, my son,” replied Dan. 
‘‘Suppose you wade out and roost on 
that log, and I'll touch a match to her 
and let her sizzle.” 

She “‘sizzled,’’ and as speedily as one 
could wish. Almost instantly the fire 
spread, circling the shore; then there 
came a puff of wind from the westward 
and the flames towered high and shot in 
a solid front across the island. I wanted 
to hurry around to the farther side to 
see what manner of tenants lodged in 
such a secure retreat, but Dan very sen- 
sibly protested. He said he was not 
anxious to get in the way of a singed 
panther, or have warm and excited rat- 
tlesnakes swarming around his youthful 
and tender limbs. So we sat and wait- 
ed till the fire died down and the smoke 
had drifted away ; and a flock of paro- 
quets came and perched in the branches 
above us, plainly interested in these 
strange new creatures who could work 
such wonders in their realm of silence 
and mystery. 

The fire had spared little save the 
trees and saplings, standing and fallen. 
All undergrowth was seared and killed, 
where not wholly consumed, and the 
earth was covered with a coating of 
white, fluffy ashes. We pressed directly 
across the mound—finding nothing of 
interest on the way—and inspected the 
stretch of water beyond. A couple of 
deer were swimming in the distance be- 
yond gunshot; rabbits were dotted here 
and there on the floating drift. As Dan 
had predicted, there were snakes, and of 
many species, coiled around saplings 
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or on logs—anywhere to escape the fire 
and water. The “singed panther’ was 
not in evidence; but we presently saw a 
sadly frightened wildcat, crouched in the 
fork of a magnolia, awaiting the fate 
which quickly found him. 

In order to cover all the ground as 
speedily as possible, we separated and I 
swung to the left, with a very limited 
idea of what I was looking for or ex- 
pected to find, but determined to see 
everything that was there to be seen. It 
was a decided surprise when I ran across 
a smoking square of rotten logs and rec- 
ognized the ruins of what was once, no 
doubt, a very snug little cabin. I called 
to Dan and he joined me, his experienced 
eye at once discovering a fact that would 
never have impressed my brain. “All 
gum logs, and too rotten to burn,’ said 
he. ‘Catch hold at that corner and 
let’s tumble them down.” I was won- 
derstruck at their lightness. In_ five 
minutes we had cleared them away and 
were searching the square space within 
the four walls. At first we found noth- 
ing save some fragments of rusted tin; 
then Dan kicked an old rifle barrel out 
of the ashes, and further search discov- 
ered the butt-plate and lock. Over in 
one corner was a smouldering heap of 
rubbish. I swept a portion of it aside 


with my foot and exposed—a human 
skull! 

‘That settles the question,’’ said Dan 
‘“‘There’s no use looking any farther, for 
time and fire have destroyed all the de- 
tails of the story. We're a few years 
too late to get even a clue to this mys- 
tery.”’ 

But it happened that we were not. 
There was something with a metallic 
sheen half hidden in the rubbish beside 
that grim object at our feet. Reluctant- 
ly I lifted it, shuddering as my knuckles 
touched something from which I had 
turned my eyes. What had I found? 
Just a brass button, bearing the eagle 
whose scream has been heard in every 
land and clime. My companion con- 
tended—correctly, I have no doubt—- 
that we had discovered the hiding place 
of some fugitive from a Southern prison 
—a Federal soldier who had eluded his 
guards and escaped to the swamps, only 
to die of fever or starvation. It is not 
often that a tragedy hidden twenty years 
leaves even the slightest clue to invite 
discovery. And the forests are jealous 
guardians of their mysteries; but all 
things must yield to Chance, which with 
a touch can sweep aside dust and débris 
and reveal the hidden secrets of ages. 


IN THE ROCK RIVER COUNTRY. 


By DR. A. J. WOODCOCK.—Parr II. 


av. 

E worked a few days with our 
furs (for details see S. D. Barnes’ 
papers on “ How to Trap Suc- 

ceessfully,” beginning with the January 
number of Sports AFIELD for 1902), and 
then on a certain frosty morning in the 
late fall, the canoe, nested in the bateau, 
with the camp fixtures, might have been 
seen in one of the Riverside wagons en 
route to the mouth of the Kishwaukee, 
a large tributary to Rock River from the 
east, seven miles north of Byron; Kish- 


waukee, a noted and prolific trapping 
ground; Kishwaukee, over whose bright, 
gleaming, pearl-bearing sands, there flash- 
es, with a current hard to stem with oar 
or paddle, the clearest, purest water of a 
like body in northern Illinois; Kishwau- 
kee, one of the favorite hunting grounds 
of Black Hawk and his band of Sac and 
Fox Indians; Kishwaukee, the pictur- 
esque and the beautiful, the home of 
mink, raccoon and muskrat, and of the 
pearl bearing Unios, in short the mother 
of pearls (and herself the fairest pearl of 
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them all), thousands of dollars worth of 
which have been taken from the waters 
of this noted stream. The major portion 
of these Kishwaukee pearls came from the 
reaches of the stream which we visited. 

The tepee was pitched in a cluster of 
red maples that stood on the low, grassy, 
northern bank which commands a fine 
view of where the waters meet, and just 
below the iron wagon bridge that spans 
the stream. The rest of the day was 
passed working in camp and prospecting 
the creek preparatory to establishing our 
line of traps on the morrow. As we 
stemmed the swift current of the creek 
we found abundant sign of the fur-bear- 
ers. The masses of water-washed, twist- 
ed roots of the ice-blazed water elms were 
among the favorite resorts of both mink 
and muskrat. Those cut banks, which 
were riddled with the holes of the craw- 
fish, bore evidence of recent night visits 
by the shell-fish loving raccoon. We 
passed the mouth of the Killbuck, a con- 
siderable affluent of the Kishwaukee from 
the south, so called because the original 
white settlers found a noble buck dead 
on the bank of this stream where they 
first crossed it. 

We continued on to that stretch of 
the creek where the last hunting camp 
of Black Hawk was pitched in May, 
1832, when Major Stillman struck one 
of his hunting parties some miles to the 
southward at the old elk and buffalo 
crossing of the creek, now known as 
Stillman Creek, and suffered bitter defeat 
at their hands. Let it be remembered 
that the first roadmaker of the North 
American Continent, so far back as we 
know, was the buffalo who led, and the 
balance of the animal creation, man in- 
cluded, followed, and this was the first 
practicable crossing of the creek in 1832, 
a distance of four miles above its mouth. 
A beautiful shaft of marble stands on 
the spot at this writing. It is fit. It is 
right. All honor to the men who have 
done this. People of Illinois, mark you 
your historical spots before the hand of 
Time makes it forever too late. There, 
on the old camp ground before us, the 
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war council was held when the Indian 
runners came in with the news of the 
fight. A few moons passed and the sun 
saw Black Hawk first a fugitive and then 
a prisoner of the white men who had en- 
tered into possession of these beautiful 
hunting grounds forever. The site of 
the old Indian camp was to be the limit 
of the line of traps; so, standing erect in 
the stern of our boats, paddle in hand, 
we fairly flew down the long reaches of 
the river of fur and pearls and with dizzy 
swirl shot around its abrupt bends and 
on to camp. 

The bright, pleasant days of the In- 
dian summer slipped quickly by. The 
tedium of the trapper’s daily routine was 
agreeably broken by the bits of hunting 
incident to the taking in of a few mallard 
ducks and jack snipes and an occasional 
hunt after pearls. Coming in from the 
traps we always had a good catch of fur 
to carry, and of course plenty of work 
to do; so, it was with a feeling of keen 
regret that we at last decided that it was 
time to begin our cruise down the river. 


V. 


A curious craft came in and was 
beached on the shore in the exact cen- 
tre of the waters’ meet (Kishwaukee and 
Rock River). It was the outfit of a 
young trapper, a down river man, a veri- 
table rat catcher and a digger of skunks. 
The whole outfit proclaimed its owner 
to be an unique and original character. 
He had built a large flat-boat and out- 
riggers of 2x4 and inch stuff; in it was 
a pump and on it was a 12x14 wall tent, 
while a small tender, fastened by its 
painter, swung to each outrigger. He 
was a bright, sociable young fellow and 
came over and had dinner with us in the 
tepee. We made him happy by taking 
a picture of himself, his catch and his 
floating home, after which we broke 
camp, loaded the boats, and turned our 
backs upon the happy hunting grounds 
of the Kishwaukee. 

Like that of the Kishwaukee, the bed 
of Rock River inclines sharply in this 
portion of the river’s course so that the 
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water slips down it with a swift glide 
that is exhilarating. We passed quickly 
on among the islands which obstruct that 
part of the river channel. We had in- 
tended to camp for a night or two on 
the lowest island; but, passing a trap- 
ping, hunting, seining, pearl hunting and 
wood chopping outfit that had shantied 
there for the winter, we continued on 
some miles further to the head of a very 
large island, called Fuller’s Island, pass- 
ing the mink and raccoon haunted Hois- 
ington Rocks on the way—for trappers 
require room, which should ever be free- 





He who has never laid in a good bed in 
a tepee at night, in a wide, dark, silent 
river valley, in the midst of rushing wa- 
ter,and heard the musical performance 
of a flock of wild geese as the notes ring 
out on the still night air, now here, now 
there, now near, now far, like the distant 
or nearby tones of silver bells, has missed 
one of the experiences of this life. What 
sweeter thing for a sportsman than night- 
ly to lie in bed with the silvery ‘“‘ Honk, 
honk! k-wonk onk!” of two score wild 
geese ravishing his listening ears? We 
did not disturb that flock of geese, but 
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The Ice Blazed Water Elms. 


ly accorded, the one to the other. We 
pitched the tepee in a grassy hollow, be- 
hind a low bank on the head of the isl- 
and, thus securing ample shelter from 
the biting northwest wind. The loca- 
tion was a good one for hunting and 
trapping. Just below the camp the riv- 
er widened out and was full of small 
towheads and gravel bars. There was 
the feeding and loafing ground of sev- 
eral flocks of mallard and other ducks, 
while it was the roosting place of a large 
flock of Canada geese which nightly 
came in just after we had gone to bed. 





A Curious Craft came in. 


we took proper toll from the ducks. 

We put out an upper and a lower line 
of traps. It fell to the writer’s lot to 
string out the traps on the upper line. 
Along the Hoisington shores, and es- 
pecially under the rocks of the same 
name, here and there, was the sign of a 
large male mink. These shores were a 
prolific feeding ground. There, unmo- 
lested, he enjoyed his diet of fish, frogs, 
birds (and their eggs in season) and, if 
hungry, an occasional mouse, young 
snake or turtle, which diet he varied at 
times with the rich, warm blood of a 
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muskrat or the delightful juices of one 
of Eli Hoisington’s chickens. On two 
successive nights he spotted and avoided 
the trap set for him, but, on the third 
night the odor of iron was so thorough- 
ly removed, and the trap so cunningly 
concealed that he walked right into it. 
My companion said of him “Doc, this is 
the largest dog mink I ever skinned.” 

There were a good many houses of 
the water rat on the river bars, so we 
made a showy if not a rich addition to 
our stock of peltries at this camp. We 
made it a rule never to trap our ground 
too close, in accordance with which sage 
custom we soon moved down into the 
Mosquito Creek country. 


VI. 


The last trapping camp of the season 
was made in the mouth of a wide, deep, 
heavily timbered gulch, a dry water 
course which headed far back among 
the forest-clad eastern hills. Well over 
on the same side of the river the lower 
end of a long willow-covered island 
marked the centre of the bench-like flat 
into which the gulch opened. Stretch- 
ing away down-stream, as far as one 
could see within the reservoir cafion of 
the river, numerous bars and towheads 
filled the landscape, each capped with a 
shell-built, winter home of the muskrats. 

Directly opposite the camp was the 
river estuary known as Mosquito Creek. 
Born of ever-living springs far back 
among the prairie swells, it dances gaily 
down through green pastures and bright 
meadows, the spring and summer home 
of the lark and the blackbird, and flows 
for some distance down a deep, rough, 
wooded cajion in which are some wild 
and lovely bits of scenery, the silence of 
whose ivy-crowned sylvan solitudes is 
seldom broken save by the scream of 
the hawk, the hoot of the owl, the scold- 
ing chatter of the bluejay, the bark of 
the squirrel and patter of his scamper- 
ing feet, or the long roll of the ruffed 
grouse sounded with vibrating throat 
and thudding wing-beats from his fa- 
vorite drumming log. Midway of the 
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cafion the creek disappears in the seams 
of its limestone floor, so that only in 
times of flood does the current flow 
down the bed of the creek to the river. 
The wash of the cajion has formed an 
extensive gravel bar and small island at 
its mouth. When Rock River cajioned 
these eternal hills, chaos reigned su- 
preme. Other rough, rugged side-ca- 
fions, of great natural beauty, in some of 
which are living water and a number of 
caves, the winter home of many fur- 
bearers, rift the bluffy western walls of 
the river cajion. 

We put out three lines of traps at 
this camp, the upper one’again falling to 
the writer’s share of the work. My com- 
panion made a great killing among the 
water rats and caught a number of prime 
raccoons on the third line of traps, which 
was a short line in one of the lower side 
cafions. We were bothered very much 
at this camp by the nightly fall of the 
water, caused by the shutting down of 
the mills at Rockford, so that quite a 
number of rats were caught alive. The 
mink took advantage of this and at night 
prowled over the river bars among the 
traps in search of a live muskrat and a 
drink of hot blood. They damaged 
quite a good many pelts for us in this 
way, but we soon killed them off. There 
were a couple of mink below on the riv- 
er that hunted together. Two traps 
were placed so skilfully that they were 
both killed in one night, which circum- 
stance led to the naming of the camp. 

Drying fur in Two Mink Camp was 
an occupation which my genial com- 
panion, “Uncle Jerry” Burgess, de- 
lighted in. He was a seasoned and true 
trapper in thought, word and act, and 
handled and cared for that mass of dry- 
ing fur even as a miser hoards his gold. 
Proper skinning, fleshing and casing has 
much to do with the size of the fur 
check. Fur should always be dried in 
the shade, drying in the sun having a 
tendency to blacken the pelt, besides 
drying it too quickly and unevenly. We 
kept the furs cached in a bowhouse built 
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by a seining party from Byron during 
the last summer. 

The upper line of traps also proved to 
be a good one and accounted for its 
share of the fur killed at this camp. One 
morning I found three prime rats torn 
by the fangs of a mink. When a mink 
or a fisher interferes with a line of traps 
it engenders hard feelings in the trap- 
per’s breast, and sooner or later the ma- 
rauder is sure to pay with his pelt for 
the damage done, unless he keeps away 
from that line of traps. The trouble oc- 
curred at the upper end of the line un- 
der a cut bank on one of the McGregor 


cap of the old keg had caught his eye. 
Mink are very curious little animals and 
he had gone out to see about it with the 
result mentioned. 

One pleasant afternoon we left camp 
early, in order to look carefully to the 
setting of every trap on the lines and to 
put a few more out, as we had decided 
to take them all up inthe morning. The 
bateau turned down-stream and the ca- 
noe up. The rock walls on the north 
side of the cafion of the Mosquito begin 
hardly a stone’s throw from the river. In 
some overhanging, water-washed ledges 
was an old mink den. On guard at the 
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Islands. There was but one more trap 
to look after and that was set in a mass 
of valisineria (eel-grass) on a stone-filled 
keg, about two inches under water and 
some two rods out in the current of the 
river under its eastern bank. On reach- 
ing the spot, a glance showed that the 
trap was gone. Of course, when I 
dropped the trap hook to the bottom 
of the river I expected to bring up a 
drowned muskrat. Judge of my pleased 
surprise, when instead, up came the body 
of the marauding mink. A slight 
change in the appearance of the eel-grass 






THE LAST TRAPPING CAMP OF THE SEASON, 





water line above and below these ledges, 
resting on rock niches two inches below 
the surface of the water, carefully con- 
cealed with sodden leaves, and with each 
chain stapled to a water soaked chunk, 
two traps had been set. My work was 
done at last and the canoe was shooting 
swiftly down the river in the gloaming, 
opposite to and well across the channel 
from the gravel bar mentioned above as 
stretching down-stream from the mouth 
of the creek, when I saw a large mink 
galloping obliquely down the bar to- 
wards the river. Reaching for the 12- 
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gauge gun, the shot was soon splashing 
the gravel about him, while the report 
of the piece rolled along the river. The 
mink turned tail and broke back for the 
ledges just as the second barrel crashed, 
and, as the event proved, stampeded di- 
rectly into the lower trap. 

All too soon the sun gilded our tepee 
top and we silently ate our last break- 
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fast of the season under canvas, took up 
the lines of traps, broke up our happy 
trapper’s camp, loaded the boats and 
regretfully turned their prows home- 
ward down the Sinissippi, the Indian in- 
terpretation of which is the river of the 
rocky bed, or, as our forefathers put it— 
Rock River. 


MRS. SMITH’S ARIZONIAN. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


HE sun beat mercilessly upon his up- 
turned face as he lounged on the 
freight trucks at the Willowdale de- 

pot, and the chattering group of idlers 
by the waiting room door wondered that 
he did not seek a shadier resting place. 
There were audible comments and many 
upon the oddity of his costume, for the 
fashions which obtain in the Southwest 
are not those of the New England States ; 
moreover, the Yankee of the rural dis- 
tricts confesses to a curiosity and a free- 
dom of speech not in accord with South- 
western ideas of courtesy. This strang- 
er in a strange land had wandered in from 
Willowdale from some unknown quarter 
of the outer world, and his worn, run- 
down riding boots evidenced the manner 
of his coming. Splotches of mire clung 
to his corduroy nether garments, the 
gold cord encircling his sombrero was 
dingy with dust, and when the Mexican 
jacket was turned back from his breast 
by a puff of wind sharp eyes detected bits 
of straw clinging in the nap of his flannel 
shirt. This man had been travelling as 
he might and sleeping where he could; 
yet he had found money for his small 
purchases at the Willowdale restaurant, 
whereas a tramp would have eaten, if at 
all, at the expense of some kindhearted 
householder. 

The recipient of many suspicious 
glances, he rested as unconcernedly amid 
his unfriendly surrounding as though the 


Connecticut village was an Arizona plain 
and his hard couch a hollow in the yield- 
ing sands, caring nothing for the town 
loafers or their speculations, yet attentive 
to all that was passing around him, in 
that careless way which is second nature 
with men who have spent their lives in 
the West. Presently he arose and ap- 
proached a trio of youths at the farther 
end of the platform. 

“Pardon me,” he said. ‘You were 
speaking of some one who needed a 
hand, and it happens that I am looking 
for work. What is the job, and how 
much is there in it?” 

The boys stared at him, exchanged 
glances and laughed. 

“We're just tickled to think what Sal- 
lie Smith would say if you jerked her 
hoss,” exclaimed one of them apologetic- 
ally. ‘“Nobody’ll work for her—she’s 
that cranky—and that old glass- eyed sor- 
rel is as mean as dirt. He can’t be 
coaxed to work right; but she don’t let 
you speak sharp to him or use a whip.” 

‘‘That’s why her corn and ’taters are 
in the weeds,”’ 

‘“‘And why she can’t find help at two 
dollars a day,” added the third youth. 

“Maybe she can,” remarked the Ari- 
zonian reflectively. ‘‘Live near here?”’ 

“The Widder Smith? Second house 
down the road from town. Got eighty 
acres and tends ’boutten. Rest in grass 
and—” ; 
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“Guess I’ll walk over.”” And within 
twenty minutes Mrs. Smith was smiling 
graciously upon the stalwart figure which 
stood with bared head under the climb- 
ing roses of her front porch. 

“Heard you was needing a plough- 
boy,ma’am. Do you reckon I'll do?” 

“‘T am sure I hope so,” was the pleas- 
ant response. ‘Do you know how to 
manage horses?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Charlie isn’t really bad, but he has 
peculiar ways and no one but myself 
seems to really understand him. You 
won’t jerk on the lines, please ?—his 
mouth is so tender!” 

“We don’t jerk horses down our way, 
ma’am—even the Mexicans and niggers 
know better than that.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad! Can you go to 
work right away after dinner—and stay 
at least a week? And you won’t mind 
sleeping in a nice little room over the 
granary ? —it is cool and airy, and I will 
dust the furniture and see that the bed 
linen is sweet and clean.” 

“A blanket on the lawn would be 
quite satisfactory, ma’am. As for the 
rest—the first thing on the programme 
is the dinner; but in the meantime I will 
interview Charlie, look over the crop and 
size up the plough tools. Never mind 
coming along —I had a little rather hear 
you in the kitchen, for I’m awfully hun- 
gry.” 

Mrs. Smith watched him with a puz- 
zled smile as he sauntered toward the 
stable. ‘‘Such peculiar ways!” she 
thought; then, after a moment, “as pe- 
culiar as Charlie’s. I so hope they will 
get along together.” Which shows that 
she knew but little of the men of the 
Southwest. To know how to get along 
with horses is a part of their education. 
If the horses do not know how, or are 
not willing, to get along with the men, 
so much the worse for them 

In three minutes after the sorrel was 
hitched to the plough there was trouble. 
It was his duty to walk between the rows, 
but he preferred to tread upon the young 
corn. The Arizonian cautioned him, 
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speaking softly and kindly, as Mrs. Smith 
gladly noted from her point of observa- 
tion at the dining room window. Thrice 
he was reined to his proper place and 
thrice returned to the work of destruc- 
tion; then the Arizonian left the plough- 
handles, quietly walked around facing the 
offender and with a single blow of his fist 
between the eyes brought old Charlie 
fairly to his knees. ‘‘Now, straighten 
out there, old fellow, and do your work 
right,” said he, without a single inflection 
of excitement in his soft, drawling tones. 
“Don’t try any more of your monkey 
buslness with me, for I need the money 
for this ploughing and it has to be done.” 

“Strike that horse again and I’ll have 
you arrested,” called Mrs. Smith from 
the window. Off came the big som- 
brero with a courteous sweep. 

“Don’t worry,ma’am. Charlie and I 
will get along nicely, I assure you. | 
will be gentle with him. Just go right 
ahead with your housework and I’ll de 
the ploughing.” 

Mrs. Smith took his advice. She 
didn’t mean to, and for fully an hour she 
fumed and cried by turns, while in the 
cornfield the struggle for mastery con- 
tinued; but nevertheless she had smiles 
of congratulation for the victor when the 
sorrel at last admitted his defeat and 
stood with his muzzle snuggled under 
the Arizonian’s arm, willingly receiving 
his caresses. And that night he was 
pronounced “as good a plough horse as 
ever looked through a collar,”’ and there- 
after proved himself worthy of the title. 

There was no mystery connected with 
Dick Lynn’s presence in New England. 
Ten years of life on the cattle range had 
bred a hunger for the old New Hamp- 
shire scenes and surroundings, and he 
had returned to find his parents.dead and 
the family homestead in the hands of 
strangers. A legacy of debts had fallen 
to him and were paid at the cost of his 
entire savings; and then springtime 
brought to his nostrils the scent of young 
grass and bursting flowers, and he 
yearned once more for the freedom of the 
ranch and trail. 
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“Drifting back toward my old pastur- 
age,” he told Mrs. Smith at the supper 
table. ‘‘Turn a Texas steer out of the 
‘Kansas City stockyards, and he’ll sniff 
the air about twice and head toward the 
Southwest—just as I am doing. This 
country is too old for me—too old and 
too slow. Stock raising and agriculture 
are neglected industries up here—the 
people are too tender to stand the sun- 
shine. Half the farms you see are run 
down and half-worked—like your own 
—and the farm buildings seem to have 
been standing without repairs since the 
days of Israel Putnam ” 

“‘ Like my own, again,” suggested Mrs. 
Smith, flushing under the criticism. 

“A perfect disgrace to this land of 
higher civilization,” assented the Arizon- 
ian blandly. ‘Good soil, plenty of rain, 
and two thousand miles nearer the mar- 
kets; yet, our farmers and beef. growers 
are getting rich, while you have to draw 
on your bank account for taxes. I pre- 
fer hanging out where the people are 
alive—” 

“Till some personal friend shoots them 
—or they are lynched for shooting some- 
body else.”’ 

“Sure. Excitement is the spice of 
existence, and—don’t move, please. 
There’s a big rat on the back doorstep.” 

It was a novel experience to Mrs. 
Smith to see a long-barrelled, glittering 
revolver levelled across her orderly sup- 
per table, but to her credit be it said that 
she controlled a nervous desire to scream, 
and likewise kept her hands from her 
ears. 

“Wait till he swings around a bit—I 

‘don’t want to glance the lead into your 
poultry house. Ah, there I have him!” 

Mrs. Smith noted where the bullet, af- 
‘ter decapitating its victim, had plowed its 
‘ way into the earth; and later in the night 
‘its route was traced with a kitchen knife 
and a new treasure was added to her 
store of keepsakes. And, for the first 
time in many nights, she slept peacefully 
and without fear—a pleasure denied 
many of the good people of Willowdale, 
for burglars had been plying their nefar- 
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ious trade in the quiet little town and the 
nerves of the more timid were at high 
tension. She slept till the sun was high 
in the heavens; and when, at last, she 
found the way to her kitchen, there sat 
the Arizonian on guard over two strange 
men—both of them of evil appearance, 
and one something the worse for the rude 
touch of a pistol butt at the temple. 

“Saw them coming in at the door and 
thought I would follow,” remarked 
Lynn. ‘Hope you wasn’t disturbed by 
our little frolic. When did it happen? 
Oh, somewhere along before midnight. 
Would you mind sending a boy to wake 
up the a/calde? I want to get these mav- 
ericks corralled.”’ 

The capture of two burglars is in itselt 
sufficient cause for much excitement ina 
little New England town, and in this par- 
ticular case the interest did not flag with 
their commitment to the penitentiary 
some two weeks later. The Arizonian 
continued in Mrs. Smith’s employ, and 
was now superintending a half-dozen la- 
borers on the farm and directing the work 
of a couple of carpenters in the erection 
of a new stable. And when July came 
around and Mrs. Smith departed for her 
annual month’s rest at the seashore, the 
Arizonian abandoned his little apartment 
over the granary and the big revolver 
rested und r the pillow in the guest cham- 
ber. 

‘‘ Another month, and I’ll be back on 
the range,” he murmured, lounging on 
the window ledge and pufling rings of 
smoke out into the darkness. ‘Guess 
the boys will be tickled to see me, but” 
—a long pause and then—‘ What the 
devil is the matter with me tonight? I 
feel as restless as a stray yearling ina 
strange pen. Wonder if | didn’t get too 
much soda in them flapjacks?”’ 

That night a blinding sheet of rain 
swept in from the Atlantic and the New 
England States were drenched. Days 
passed and still the rain continued, with 
few and brief intermissions. It was ill 


weather to be abroad, but the Arizonian 
had his hands full, for he had lately pur- 
chased a score of calves to crop the 
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‘“*There sat the Arizonian, the head of his weakest patient in his lap."’ 





abundant graas in Mrs. Smith’s bush- 
grown meadow lands, and the barn which 
was intended to shelter them in incle- 
ment weather was not yet possessed of a 
roof. The cold rain chilled them and the 
weaker of the little herd suffered. And 
in the brightness of his genius the Ari- 
zonian devised means for their comfort. 

On the third night the storm was at 
its worst when the westbound train 


dropped a single passenger at Willow- 
dale—a woman, clad in waterproof out- 
er garments, who disdained the proffered 
services of hotel porters and cabmen, and 
trudged bravely forth into the darkness 
and rain. ‘“Didn’t stay long at the 
beach,” commented a bystander. “Too 
wet down there for Sallie Smith,” said 
another; but lf Mrs. Smith heard, she 
vouchsafed no reply. Asshe approached 
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her home she saw that the front was 
wrapped in darkness, but a light shone 
through the kitchen window and she 
passed around the brick walk to the rear 
door. Here, too, a flicker of light from 
the window softened the gloom. A white 
object moved in the well house. She ap- 
proached, repressing a shiver of supersti- 
tious dread, and found—three calves. 
The door of the wood shed was barred, 
but the bleating of calves came from 
within. Calves were bumping their 
knobbed heads against the cellar door— 
calves in the poultry house—calves ev- 
erywhere. 

Lynn’s voice answered her timid knock 
and she lifted the latch and entered. 
Newspapers had been spread on the spot- 
less floor; over them, a horse blanket 
and a Mexican jacket, and there sat the 
Arizonian, cross-legged, the head of his 
weakest patient in his lap, while one 
hand held a bowl of warm milk and the 
other a spoon. 

“Been a close shave for this little Jer- 
sey,” hesaid. ‘What brought you back 
so soon? Worried about the calves?— 
or afraid I was neglecting the young tur- 
keys?” 

“Neither.” 

“You are not sick?” 
anxiety. 

She shook her head with a smile. 


with sudden 
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“T had no reason for coming—only | 
thought it so selfish to keep you here, 
alone, a whole month longer.” 

“ Discharged ?” 

In the moment of silence that followed 
this query the forgotten invalid lifted her 
head and essayed vainly to struggle 
erect. 

“Bet you'll never raise that calf,’”’ said 
the Arizonian. “Her case requires ten- 
derness and care.”’ 

“ver 

“Loving attention might keep her 
alive for a time—and I could put off my 
trip to Arizona—if you thought best.” 

‘For a time?” 

“We can figure that a well-kept Jer- 
sey is good for ten or fifteen years,”’ cal- 
culated the Arizonian gravely. 

‘*Safely, I think,” replied Mrs. Smith. 
“ Besides, you know, if this one happens 
to die, we can easily buy another.”’ 

And so it came to pass that the Ari- 
zonian is still a resident of Willowdale 
and successfully managing a most pros- 
perous business; while the widow Smith 
and her ‘‘crankiness” remain only as 
memories of the past—sometimes re- 
called when Mrs. Lynn’s proud and 
smiling face is seen, on the willow-shad- 
owed streets, just at a level with her hus- 
band’s broad shoulders. 


VICIOUS TRAITS OF RANGE STALLIONS. 


By EDWARD C HALL 


A recent contributor to Harper’s 
Weekly, from Kentucky, after a life-time 
spent in the observation and handling of 
horses, has declared his belief that the 
horse is half maniac and half idiot. Com- 
ing from the Blue Grass region, where 
man’s most useful and obedient servant 
is said to reach his highest development, 
this verdict is startling in its severity. 
The Kentuckian cites many instances of 
unexpected and wilful conduct of horses 
to sustain his argument, but it is doubt- 


ful if any horseman of experience would 
accept so sweeping a condemnation of 
his favorite animal. The horse, however, 
while peculiarly susceptible of control, 
possesses inherent qualities that readily 
turn him into a dangerous opponent 
when the proper influences are removed 
and the occasion and environment are 
favorable. This is particularly true of 


stallions, in whom instinct tends at times 
to overcome all restraint and to develope 
the most sudden and alarming outbreaks 
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of temper. In a settled community a 
vicious stallion can be handled with ev- 
ery precaution; but when transported to 
the Western range and turned loose with 
a band of mares, the chances of trouble 
are multiplied. The breeding of horses 
went forward step by step with the ex- 
pansion of the free-range cattle industry, 
and many large camps were put in and 
every experiment in grading-up was tried 
by owncrs along the different lines of 
theory they had concluded to work on. 
Those ranchmen who chose to use sires 
of racing blood were prepared for a dis- 
play of bad temper for which the thor- 
oughbred has ever been notorious. Such 
animals were never turned out, unless of 
approved conduct. But the Percheron, 
the Shire and the Clyde were less well 
understood—the slower and somewhat 
lethargic temperament of these breeds 
giving the impression of great docility. 
Many a herdsman has had his eyes 
opened on this subject and discovered by 
dire experience the uncertainty of dispo- 
sition, regardless of weight. In early 
days on the frontier, when some particu- 
larly atrocious crime was committed by 
a tenderfoot, old-timers would sum the 
matter up by saying, “I reckon he 
couldn’t help it: the sight of the snowy 
range made his heart bad.” Perhaps 
some such subt'e influence acts upon the 
slower intellect of the stallion brought 
from an Eastern stable, where he has 
passed years of faithful and obedient ser- 
vitude. This conclusion may be a little 
tough on Nature; but, whatever the 
cause—whether perfect freedom from re- 
straint long endured or the sublimity of 
natural surroundings—a certain per cent. 
of all stallions, imported or domestic, get 
the ‘bad heart’”’ when turned out on the 
big green. It is customary to first try a 
horse by placing him with his band in a 
pasture and let a herder ride around the 
stock occasionally and thus get a line on 
the animal’s frame of mind. Some own- 
ers—pressed for time or having too many 
mares under herd — have cut out the 
requisite number and run the horse out 
with them to some convenient range. 


This is always an uncertain plan and 
many a wild run has occurred when one 
of these ponderous drafters has been start- 
ed out of a corral behind a band of 
“broom tails.” 1 once witnessed an in- 
cident of this kind. 

A % Percheron, weighing 1800 lbs., 
was led to a pen of about 45 Oregon 
mares and yearlings and his halter slipped 
just as the gap to the outside was thrown 
open. The brute had arrived from Chi- 
cago but a short time previous and had 
probably never been loose among a bunch 
of horses, nor had that particular band 
ever seen such a giant of their species. 
He broke into their midst with a roar 
that shook the corral timbers and started 
the herd for the gate, through which they 
fortunately passed without casualty, up 
the slope to the mesa beyond, every ani- 
mal possessed apparently of the one idea 
—to shake off the grey demon who 
thundered and bellowed in their tracks. 
In this they were successful, for Oregon 
stock is light-footed ; and the outfit was 
gathered a few days later minus the at- 
tentions of the stallion, who was not 
picked up for several weeks. He was 
then found in company with 3 old States 
mares 14 miles away whose speed qual- 
ities were evidently more in his class. 
This was an instance of mere exuberance 
of spirit: had the horse been properly in- 
troduced and held a while with the band, 
before being let go, the two parties would 
soon have become reconciled and no 
trouble would have resulted. 

Another Percheron sire of high grade 
and 10 years old that was bought out of 
a dray team displayed, when used under 
close herd, a most brutal and unaccount- 
able propensity. This fellow’s bearing 
toward a man mounted or on foot was 
docility itself, but he killed every freshly 
born colt he could reach, though after 
the colt was a few hours old it was never 
molested. Ifa stock raiser puts a herd 
leader of unreliable temper on the range, 
he takes a big risk of losing him. No 
reasonable man will kill a valuable beast 
except under necessity, and 1ange his- 
tory abounds in encounters of riding men 
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with “‘bad”’ stallions, mostly humorous 
but sometimes bordering on the tragic. 
When a rider finds himself in the vicinity 
of one of these animals, if he will bear off 
and not crowd the band, or dismount, 
there is no danger, for the mounted man 
seems to be the especial object of aver- 
sion. Some stallions that have occupied 
a range not often visited will come a 
quarter of a mile to meet an intruder, or 
if suddenly ridden upon will attack with- 
out an instant’s delay: at which times 
only a fast mount or a quick jump to the 
ground will save the man. The man on 
foot is rarely molested, but occasionally 
the saddle horse is worried and made to 
break loose, unless the fighter can be 
bluffed off. 

In the season of ’94 some cowpunch- 
ers had a rally with a notoriously bad 
herd leader in the upper Belle Fourche 
country that was humorous in the ex- 
treme, but a close call for a nervy cow- 
boy and near to causing the dea'h of a 
noble Percheron. As I knew most of 
the men and had often seen the horse, I 
got the story first-hand from one of the 
participants. 

“We was camped,” said my inform- 
ant, ‘‘at the old well on the divide and I 
had orders to take a crew of men in the 
morning, drive the Kingsbury Gulch and 
take my cattle to the Caballo to water 
holes. I pulled out early from the wag- 
on with 7 men, and just as we rode off a 
‘21’ man calls out: ‘ Don’t get that black 
stud in your drive, Bud! he might mix it 
with you.’ This set the boys to talkin’ 
and one of ’em—Panther—-says, ‘ Fellers, 
if we run onto that horse, let’s line up 
and try him a round. I don't reckon 
he’s so bad as they make out; any way, 
he can’t run no sandy on 8 men. What 
Say ye? is it a go?’ ‘All right, boys, 
for my part, but no gun plays; don’t kill 
no man’s good horse.’ ‘Guns? hell!’ 
Panther says; ‘quirts is enough to take 
the fight out’er any hairy-legged stud 
horse.’ So we all agreed to make a 
stand ’cept a Missourian that went by the 
name of Ginseng Bill—an easy-goin’, 
quiet boy just landed that spring. No- 
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body noticed him much, except to put a 
josh onto him; but I seed he was willin’ 
an’ could take grief wtth a smile an’ was 
catchin’ on to cow work. Well, this 
Ginseng he up an’ he asks Panther ‘Is 
this yere stud a maneater?’ ‘Js he?’ 
says Panther; ‘he’s the horse that killed 
the boy an’ swum Powder River after the 
little girl. But will you stay with us, 
Ginseng, if we come up agin’ the black?’ 
‘If you-uns stay, I’ll stay,’ says the boy, 
kinder quiet like. ‘1 reckon so!’ Pan- 
ther says, ‘if we hog-tie you.’ 

“So we rode on—joshing like fool 
cowpunchers will—and.I guess every one 
had forgot about the stud—leastwise I 
had—and we hadn’t struck no cattle. 
We just come through a pass onto a flat 
and by a point that run out onto it, when 
some man behind gives a shout: ‘Look 
out, boys!’ I turned in the saddle to ask 
what’s the rip, but right then my eye falls 
on the fightin’ stud just gettin’ to his feet 
about 150 yards away and his mares 
standin’ around further up behind the 
point It all happened quicker’n I can 
give it to you—for that black devil start- 
ed our way like a quarter horse an’ come 
faster ev’ry jump. I recollect Panther 
—the one that put up the job—wasn’t a 
sayin’ much, but Kid Nolan, that brave 
fighter from South Fork, was a-yellin’ 
for us to line up an’ stay a long time. 
You hear me! I wasn’t a-carin’ much 
whether I stayed or flew, but I was ridin’ 
old Ribbon an’ he could turn on a sad- 
dle blanket an’ never was beat for a hun- 
dred yards; so I knowed no draft horse 
could touch him. About this time I 
throwed my eye down the line—which 
wasn’t very straight, you can bet—an’ I 
see cowpunchers with quirts an’ hats in 
their hands—some of ’em hollerin’ al- 
ready an’ one feller with his six-shooter 
out. ‘Put up that gun!’ I roars; but 
Lordy! it wa’n’t no use; the black wasn’t 
70 yards away by this time an’ just a- 
joggin’. I knowed nothin’ but a stone 


wall would stop him an’ I knowed, too, 
that nothin’ would hold them cowboys ; 
so, when the brute got about 30 yards 
an’ stuck his big head out with his ears 
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layin’ flat an’ teeth bare, I wasn’t sur- 
prised to hear Panther’s voice, sayin’, 
‘Look at that mouth, fellows!’ then he 
says, ‘he’s a-comin’ sure an’ I’m a-goin’; 
hide out, boys! hide out!’ With that he 
turns his mount an’ whips him down the 
hind-leg an’ every one of us‘ done the 
same thing. We wasn’t long makin’ a 
get-away. I run Ribbon up on a point 
an’ took in the works—for the black had 
hit the line about centre and took after 
Nolan, gettin’ a mouthful of rawhide 
offen his saddler’s rump, but doin’ no fur- 
ther damage Leastwise I thought so, 
but a second look sure give mea chill— 
for right there where he first lined up at 
the far end sat that dod-rasted: Missouri 
boy on his horse, shakin’ his quirt an’ 
yellin’ like a Shoshone at a rain-dance. 
The black had passed him when he made 
the razee on Nolan’s pony, but soon give 
up that chase an’, turnin’, come at the bold 
rider like a bull-bear—all three goin’ 
down in a heap with the big outlaw on 
top. As I rode up close an’ jumped off, 
the stallion got on his feet, after shakin’ 
the fallen horse by the neck like a rat, 
walked off a few yards an’ sized up the 
game. He didn’t see no mounted men 
to fight, you can bet your alce on that; 
them cow-hands was all down flat-footed. 

“* Are you hurted, young feller?’ says 
I,comin’ up to the outfit with one good 
eye on the Percheron, when Whang! 
goes his gun, an’ a little skift of hair floats 
offen the Percheron’s foretop. You can 
take me for a range bum if that Missouri 
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cub, a-layin’ there on his back, pinioned 
down by his horse, hadn’t got to his gun 
an’ near centered the black. ‘ Hold there! 
hold up, Ginseng!’ I calls out; ‘he’s 
harmless!’—rushin’ in an’ grabbin’ the 
pistol just in time to stop a killin’. The 
lad made no kick, only he says, cool like: 
‘I’d have got the white of his eye that 
time, Boss, if you hadn’t throwed. me off. 
He needs killin’, for he’s a sure enough 
man eater and I ’low he’s broken my 
leg.’ Just then the big Percheron quit 
us, for the shot had started his bunch and 
there was nothin’ more for him to scrap 
with. I was glad to see him go, for the 
boys, comin’ up, was pretty hostile— 
thinkin’ the Missourian was knocked out. 
We got the outfit on their feet an’ found 
no bones broke; only a bad shakin’ up. 

“It was easy to see the boys thought 
the tenderfoot held the best hand in the 
little play that had come up. - ‘What 
made you stand pat, Ginseng?’ says No- 
lan; ‘when you seen that black terror 
meant business, why didn’t you make a 
get-away like the balance of us?’ ‘I 
‘lowed you-uns was a-goin’ to stay along 
time, you said you was,’ Ginseng says, 
quiet like. ‘Well,’ says Nolan, ‘you are 
from Missouri, but when it comes to a 
nervy play there’s no man in this chivaree 
can show you nothin’.’ ‘Right!’ I says, 
gettin’ on my horse; ‘this here tender- 
foot didn’t buy into this game so willin’ 
as some of us, but it looks to me like he 
holds all the chips at the finish.’”’ 


CAMEL. 


By GORDON BOLES, 


INCE my boyhood days riding has 
been my delight and I have im- 
proved every opportunity to grati- 

fy this taste, particularly when quartered 
with my regiment in India, where every- 
body rides. I have a vivid recollection 
of a speech made by a young lady, fresh 


from the ‘ Land of Buns,’’ who had 
come out to be bronzed by the tropical 
sun—and, strangely enough, she soon 
became Brown through marrying a cav- 
alry officer of that name. When asked 
if she enjoyed riding, she replied that 
she had never ‘crossed a beastie’’ in 
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her life; which was exactly opposed to 
my own experience. I have crossed 
“‘beasties’’ of many kinds, from my fa- 
ther’s Newfoundland dog to an elephant ; 
and once, at peril of chastisement, I drove 
a flock of sheep into a barn and came 
out on the back of each in turn, only to 
be ignominiously thrown as soon as we 
crossed the threshold. I have ridden 
the English hunter and steeplechaser, 
the bucking bronco of the Western 
plains, and also his Australian cousin, 
similarly accomplished in the art of mak- 
ing a bridge of his back and getting 
from under the saddle without bursting 
the girths. But all this varied experi- 
ence had not fitted me to enjoy my first 
ride on a camel, though I might have 
fared better had I known how to man- 
age his steering gear. 

A brother officer and myself were de- 
sirous of possessing one of these “ships 
of the desert,”’ and eventually bought a 
fine young trotting camel for 200 rupees 
(equivalent to about $100), ordering him 
sent around to my bungalow. It was a 
new departure for an officer of an Euro- 
pean regiment to own a camel, and the 
news of our purchase brought us many 
visitors, each anxious for a ride. How- 
ever, we refused the fellows permission 
—-preferring to have a private rehearsal 
before giving a public performance. Ah, 
if Fate would only allow us an occasion- 
al glance into the future! How conven- 
ient it would be if we could look ahead 
—even if only a few hours. 


I arose early on the following morn-" 


ing, hoping to enjoy a trial trip without 
the embarrassment of gaping spectators. 
My oont- wallah (camel groom) was await- 
ing me with his charge in the compound ; 
and there, too, was my partner in the in 
vestment. I noticed that our servant 
_held the camel at the extreme length of 
his rope and that the two did not seem 
to be on any too intimate terms. ‘The 
fool needn’t be afraid of an animal with 
such a mild looking eye,”’ said my part- 
ner. ‘“‘Him bahat bobbery wallah,” 
warned the groom—meaning that he 
was very savage. At that time my 
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knowledge of Hindostani was somewhat 
limited, but I understood what he was 
driving at and felt sure that the poor 
beast’s temper was sadly misjudged. So 
I braced up and proceeded to mount— 
telling my mate to do the same and seat 
himself behind me. After some persua- 
sion he attempted to come on board; 
but just then our craft got under head- 
way and began pitching at a fearful rate, 
and my brother officer was left seated in 
the grass, loudly offering to sell his half 
interest in that camel at a very low fig- 
ure. I laughed at his discomfiture, but 
soon found that I had small occasion for 
mirth. The camel suddenly ceased pitch- 
ing and stood perfectly still, and such 
persuasion as I dared attempt would not 
budge him. Gathering courage, I com- 
menced using my whip, at the same 
time shaking up the steering gear, which 
consisted of ropes fastened to a wooden 
peg thrust through his nose. 

This rude treatment was promptly re- 
sented. He began pitching around in 
circles, regardless of hedges and ditches, 
and uttering the most hideous noises 
that one could imagine. I was con- 
scious of loud peals of laughter nearby, 
but was too thoroughly engrossed with 
the business in hand to know or care 
who was making merry at my expense. 
However, there at length came a mo- 
ment when I could take cognizance of 
my surroundings and I found that the 
camel was striving to effect a broadside 
entrance to the mess bungalow of the 
artillery officers—all of whom were wit- 
nessing and enjoying the performance. 
I wanted to reply to their unwelcome 
witticisms; but the camel felt that it was 
time to go elsewhere, and I may add 
that he was permitted to have his own 
way. But I sat fast through it all and 
finally got the controlling hand and 
turned my mount homeward. My part- 
ner met me and insisted that the camel 
should be sold, and we finally disposed 
of him to a dealer at the price he had 
cost. Our partnership was then dis- 
solved and never again resumed in a 
similar speculation. 
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BY *CAPTAIN 
the MARQUIS IVREA 


HAVE already, in Sports AFIELD for 
August, 1901, described our journey 
to camp in Cyprus. I must now 

say something about the animal I had 
come so far to shoot. The wild sheep 
of Cyprus (Ovis Ophion), though admit- 
ted by naturalists to be a good species, 
is really only a local variety of the Ar- 
menian wild sheep (Ovis Gmellini). Lo- 
cal conditions, a limited range and in- 
breeding have varied it to the ex ent that 
it is a good deal smaller than this latter 
and has someslight differences in colo: ing 
It inhabits the entire forest-clad north- 
west of the island from Promos Point on 
the west to Mount Adelphi in the centre 
of the island, at a height of from not 
much over 3,000 to over 6,000 feet ; but 
it is most plentiful in the province of 
Papho, where a large tract has recently 
been set apart as a sanctuary for these 
animals. A charge of 10 shilling is made 
for each animal, to shoot which a license 
is granted; and, as a matter of fact, not 
many are killed in this way—the total 
for the season of 1899-1900 being three. 
But I anticipate. I must now try and 
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IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. 


describe the lay ot the ground on which 
I was about to shoot. 

From the main backbone of the island, 
a high ridge called Khorteri runs off at 
right angles, dividing the basin of the 
Ayias River from that of the stream (un- 
named on the map) which runs north- 
westward and into the sea at Khrysokou. 
As a matter of fact, I rarely shot out of 
the Ayias basin, the sanctuary being in 
the other. The principal affluent of the 
Ayias is the Kouphoplatanou, which 
rises in the Exo Mylo glen and runs 
along the eastern side of the Khorteri 
ridge. The Ayias is separated from it 
by the Appioes ridge, which runs up to 
our first camp at Dodeka Anemi and at 
whose southern end the rivers converge. 
Both these streams have a score of feed- 
ers, dry, as a rule, except after heavy 
rain; and these have cut the ground in- 
to a network of valleys and nullahs. The 
whole of this ground is covered with 
pine forest and consequently requires the 
most careful stalking, for a few steps for- 
ward bring a totally different extent of 
ground into view— the tree-tops covering 
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all, or nearly all, that was previously vis- 
ible. Moreover, an animal which may 
be quite invisible to one’s self may have 
a very good view of one’s legs, but for- 
tunately the moufflon does not see very 
well, and, like many wild animals, de- 
pends mostly on his nose for protection ; 
in which matter the constantly changing 
and baffling winds of his forest help him 
much. 

The first day in camp is generally oc- 
cupied in settling in, but on the second, 
having been engaged in shooting stone 
hens (Perdix Greca) for the pot in the 
morning, I went out to look for moufflon 
after lunch, alone (as Jerome, whom I 
had engaged at Kykkon as stalker and 
camp servant, had gone to the Monas- 
tery for some supplies), but spied a good 
deal of likely ground in vain. It ap- 
peared to me that there were too many 
sheep and goats about in this part of the 
forest for much chance of sport, but this 
was an erroneous idea, for I afterwards 
saw plenty of moufflon right amongst 
the herds. After lunch a forest guard 
(whom I afterwards got to know much 
better by the name of Mustapha) ap- 
peared and told me that the best place 
for moufflon was further south, and also 
that there were no hares (so useful in a 
camp kitchen) so high up. On his ad- 
vice we decided to move lower down, 
for we were sick of this camp. Our tents 
were continually thrashed by every wind 
that blew, the nights were very cold, the 
water supply but scanty, and the whole 
camp horribly dusty and dirty, so we 
gave Mustapha a letter to the mukhtar 
or head man of the village of Pano Pa- 
nagia (to which he was bound) to send 
us pack animals on the next day but one. 

Next morning I was up betimes and 
started off with Jerome, who seemed to 
have some ideas on the subject of stalk- 
ing, in spite of the ponderous iron-clad 
knee boots which he, in common with all 
the Cypriote peasantry, wore. Not half 
an hour out from camp, as we were go- 
ing along the Appioes ridge with the 
wind behind us, we “jumped” some 
m ufflon on the lower side of the ridge. 
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All I personally saw was a pair of hind- 
quarters, but the peasant on our return 
to camp said that the herd had consisted 
of five—all ewes. After this we tried a 
lot of likely ground, descending twice to 
the valleys, where the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of plane, alder, bramble, and oleand- 
er formed a considerable contrast to the 
bare pine forest above, and up the oppo- 
site slope—no joke under so hot a sun 
—but saw neither horn nor hoof again 
that day. Next morning a pack train of 
seven donkeys turned up, and, after driv- 
ing a pretty hard bargain in the matter 
of payment, moved us in, 2% hours to 
Ayia—a picturesque spot where the riv- 
er of the same name makes a curve to 
the eastward, also receiving a confluent 
stream (then dry) from the other side. 
Tradition says that Ayia was once a vil- 
lage and the site of the church was point- 
ed out to us. Whether this is so or not, 
it is now a mandria or sheep fold, where 
the people go with their flocks at certain 
seasons! The exact camping place was 
on a green slope in the angle between 
river and brook and was beautifully shad- 
ed. This camp promised in every way 
more satisfaction than the other, for it 
was less dusty, warmer and less exposed 
to the wind, while the water supply was 
ample; in fact, I believe in normal sea- 
sons the river never ceases to flow here. 
The experiences of our first night at Do- 
deka Anemi were repeated here. Again 
the night was showery, and at 2 a.m. I 
was awakened by the gallop of a fright- 
ened moufflon which had come unex- 
pectedly on our camp. 

Next morning Jerome and I made a 
later start, and, pursuing his usual tac- 
tics of stalking up to every gully, he 
brought me up in not much more than 
an hour to a small herd of moufflon not 
much more than 60 or 70 yards away. 
It did not take me long, however, to con- 
vince myself that it consisted of 3 ewes 
only, at which I never fire—indeed, it is 
illegal in Cyprus. Unloading my rifle, I 


contented myself with watching them for 
a short time. The Cyprian mouffion is 
said to be the smallest of all wild sheep 
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and the female (which has no horns) is 
not at all dissimilar to a roe, but the col- 
or is warmer—a reddish grey (exactly 
the color of the ground they live on), 
with a whitish disc on the back ribs, 
which latter peculiarity they share with 
the true moufflon. After this we hada 
good deal of walking—weary work on 
these hillsides where the whole ground 
consists of slippery, loose shale and pine 
needles. It was not till after our frugal 
lunch that my eye caught something ab- 
normal on a spur far below. Turning 
my Zeiss glass onto the object, I at once 
called my man’s attention by a sharp hiss 
and we both dropped like setters. It was 
a splendid mouffion ram and at last I was 
face to face with the animal I had come 
so far to seek—literally face to face—for 
he was staring hard at our recumbent 
forms, whose stillness, however, lulled 
him into security. For half an hour we 
lay and watched him. He was about 
600 yards away and through the glass I 
could of course see him distinctly. As 
is the case with most sheep, he was con- 
siderably larger than the ewes I had seen 
that morning. His color was a rich or- 
ange red, darker as to the fore-quarters, 
but this ended abruptly in a line about 
the middle rib. Then came the saddle 
mark and the rest of the hind-quarters 
were appreciably lighter than the fore, 
Belly and legs were white (that is, below 
the knee) and above the limbs were deep- 
ly lined with black, this giving him a 
very gamelike appearance. The horns, 
rising V-shaped from the forehead and 
making a perfect triangle with the white 
muzzle, were, as I judged, about 20 
inches long and as thick as a man’s 
wrist—quite good enough for a begin- 
ning—and I looked upon them with a 
covetous eye, fully realizing, however, 
that they were a long way from being 
mine yet. 

My own idea of the stalk would have 
been to ascend the valley which separat- 
ed us from the ram some quarter of a 
mile; then cross and work down on him 
from above. The ground just above him 
looked very bad and rocky, however, and 
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then there was the doubt whether so 
restless an animal as a wild sheep would 
wait whilst we went all that way round. 
Even during the half hour we were watch- 
ing him he got up twice, looked about in 
every direction, and then lay down facing 
a different way. At last we crawled off 
on our backs out of his field of vision and 
Jerome began an almost direct approach 
behind a spur to leeward, which was cov- 
ered with arbutus and holm-oak scrub. 
Presently I put my hand on a rock as 
big as my head, when it gave way and 
went down with a crash. Fortunately, 
at this moment we were well behind the 
corner and the ram was not alarmed, as 
I had the opportunity of observing with 
the glass. Wild animals which inhabit 
hilly ground are not, as a rule, much 
alarmed by the fall of rocks or stones, 
though if they are very near the place 
they move a little for prudential reasons 
The obvious reason is that stones are 
constantly rolling down on such ground 
from quite natural causes. 

Now Jerome began to pantomime to 
me about the shot. The range seemed 
to me rather excessive; so I pointed to 
a tree some 40 yards further on. We 
continued our advance and soon reached 
the place I had indicated without noise 
and well hidden behind the shrubs. Alas! 
that some envious eddy should have car- 
ried the dreaded taint of man a couple of 
hundred yards across the glen! But so 
it must have been, for the ram was gone. 
In vain we searched and peered about 
with and without the glass, but those 
thick horns and that orange-red pelt were 
safe.—for that day at allevents. Trying 
to console mysélf with the reflection that 
it must, anyhow, have been a long shot 
across a gully, I gave the word for home 
and reached camp just in time to have a 
hot bath before afternoon tea. Later on 
I often tried to find this ram, and the 
place where I had seen him, but, as far 
as the latter was concerned, in vain. Fi- 
nally I was driven to the conclusion that 
Jerome had — in all innocence, I dare say 
—taken me into the sanctuary on this 
occasion. 
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Next day our first Cypriote Turk from 
the village of Asproyia* put in an ap- 
pearance and begged me to go shooting 
with him, as he could show me plenty of 
mouffion. He had just been with an 
English officer for 20 days and shown 
him plenty of game, but, unfortunately, 
he had not been able to hit them. In 
proof of this statement, he produced a 
.500-bore Express cartridge case. He 
seemed to be a man of sense, as he 
brought with him plenty of bread, wine 
and other necessaries loaded on a don- 
key; so I agreed and next morning he 
started with Jerome and myself. Hussein 
(for such was his name) was hardly 
dressed for stalking, for he wore a red 
fez with a blue turban round it, a blue 
and white striped shirt and spotless white 
breeches, which last, however, he cov- 
ered up with a dirty cloth when at work. 
Nor was he above discarding his head 
dress and knee boots at critical mo- 
ments. 

We went southwards and in about an 
hour and a half moved some mouffion 
ewes. At noon, in a ravine under the 
hill which goes by the name of Kalo- 
koerinos, the Turk spotted a single ewe, 
which I entirely failed to pick up with 
the glass, and, if it had not been for my 
having found the big ram two days be- 
fore, 1 do not know what my men would 
have thought of me. Later on Hussein 
(who was very anxious to show me 
sport) sent Jerome on to post me, whilst 
he tried what in Austria is called riege/n 
—in other words, that form of driving in 
which one or two beaters move game 
quietly to the gun. This is rarely suc- 
cessful, however, unless one knows pre- 
cisely where the game is, and in this case, 
though there were 4 moufflon, they went 
out over the opposite hill. Hussein was 
very disgusted at his failure, as, accord- 
ing to him, he had so recently shown so 
much sport. Very possibly the very fact 
of so much recent shooting accounted 


*Really I believe the people of this village are what is 
known as Linobambaki—neither Christian nor Mohsam- 
metan but dressed like Turks. They are said to be (or to 
be descended from) compulsory convertsto Islam. Ata'! 
events, these fellows drank all they could get. 


for the difficulty I was experiencing in 
getting a shot ataram. Telling him I 
would give him another trial later on, I 
sent him home. 

Sunday I made a day of rest, but on 
October 30 I was off at 8 o’clock and 
worked right round the high hills 
(Kourksomi by name) to the west of our 
camp. We climbed for seven hours in 
bad ground without seeing anything. At 
last, a little after 3 o’clock, as we were 
working a ridge to the north of the hill 
where the wind, directly behind us, gave 
us a good chance in the glen to our left, 
I heard a snorting whistle at the down- 
wind end, and, looking up, caught sight 
of the curved horns and hind-quarters of 
a moufflon ram disappearing over the 
ridge. Half a minute later a second 
alarm note sounded a little lower down, 
but this sheep I never even saw. Five 
minutes afterwards the scolding of the 
jays on the opposite hillside showed the 
line the fugitives had taken, though we 
could not seethem. Not even a wood- 
cock or a hazel-grouse is smarter at put- 
ting a tree between himself and the gun 
than these sheep; and of all those I 
moved this week I never saw one again 
after the first glimpse. They are also 
very noiseless in getting over the stones 
— quite different toa chamois. This end 
of the hill was in full view of my camp, 
at a distance of perhaps 1,000 yards. 
(On another occasion I watched my un- 
conscious spouse from thence eating her 
lunch outside the tent, using the glass 
of course). One at least of the rams had 
been lying in low cover and therefore 
was perfectly safe, the hill being too high 
to be overlooked from any adjoining 
point. Considerably disgusted, I made 
off down the hill, passing on the way one 
of those trees, here common, which at 
that season are covered with little apple- 
like fruit, or, rather, with fruit like large 
haws but of a yellow color. Here the 
moufflon had been busy, for every fallen 
one had been eaten and the ground 
stamped about in their search for the del- 
icacy. A Turk who was going to Papho 
for supplies for us that day said the 
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mouffion were like sheep after the fruit 
near the viliages, but whether this was 
the kind of fruit he meant I do not know. 
This, at any rate, though nowhere plen- 
tiful, is scattered everywhere through 
these woods. 

It might have been thought that I had 
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and we started, turning up the first later- 
al valley of any size below us on the right 
bank of the river. This valley (a very 
short one) has a glen running out of it 
to its left and this glen is one of the last 
originating in the long ridge called 
Eloeon Muti, which runs from the before- 
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‘*Through the glass I could see him very distinctly."’ 





had my share of bad luck by now, but 
on the following day Fortune was still 
more cruel to me. Having noticed that 
Jerome was somewhat careless about 
keeping near me when he was carrying 
my rifle, I had him cautioned on this 
point by Theodore before I left camp, 


mentioned watershed almost to the Ayias 
River We climbed the left side of the 
valley and reached a point overlooking 
the ravine. Here, about half-past 9, Je- 
rome made a capital spy of the biggest 
mouffion I had yet seen. He was great- 
ly excited about it—actually throwing 
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an arm round my neck as we sat and 
then crossing himself and muttering an 
audible prayer to the Panayia* to grant 
us the moufflon. This ram was a noble 
fellow, almost black about the withers, 
and with a saddle mark as pure white as 
his muzzle. His horns (or so it seemed 
to me) would nearly or quite have bro- 
ken the record. This time I would have 
no chancing it. We retired into the val- 
ley, creeping off with great care, and de- 
scended to the water course at the bot- 
tom. This we followed up-stream for 
half a mile, and then, turning left-handed, 
climbed the ridge behind him. The heat 
was now so great that I was glad to put 
my coat in the riicksack during this op- 
eration. When we reached the top I 
smoked a pipe, and then, leaving all our 
impedimenta (Jerome even discarding his 
hat and boots), we began the actual stalk. 
The ground was so steep and so covered 
with loose stones that I had to do most 
of it on my back. When we got down 
to the place where the ram had been, or 
rather to a point whence we could see it, 
he was gone. Knowing we could not 
possibly have put him away, I did not at- 
tach much importance to this and 
laughed at the peasant when he pointed 
out some very old tracks as having been 
made by the mouffion in his flight. I 
continued to examine every nook and 
corner. Unfortunately, whilst 1 was dil- 
igently using my glass, Jerome went a 
few yards further down, taking my rifle 
with him; the next moment he was 
scrambling up again, crying out in Greek: 
“Quick! quick!” One glimpse I had 
of two splendid horns over the next lit- 
tle ridge—the head between them turned 
in wonder at my lunatic—and then, be- 
fore I could grasp the rifle, the ram was 
gone, and life was a blank. Two hours’ 
hard and scientific stalk wasted by an 
act of disobedience! Had he only left 
me the rifle I might at least have had a 
snap shot; but had he remained still, we 
should certainly have picked up the 
mouffion instead of its being disturbed 
by his restlessness. That night he struck 
*The Virgin. 
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for higher wages. The occasion was un- 
propitious and I allowed him to return to 
his penates, taking out the next day a 
man called Janni who was absolutely 
useless and clattered through the woods 
like a mule. So I sent for Hussein again. 
On November 3 he took me to the same 
valley where Jerome had lost me the 
ram; and very cleverly found 4 mouffion 
(3 ewes and a ram) a long way up the 
main valley. They were, however, mov- 
ing on; and so I did not think much of 
the chance. I sent Hussein to try and 
hedge them back to me, but in this he 
failed and we saw no moregame that day. 

I found myself obliged to dismiss 
Hussein who was suffering from a dis- 
ease which made him an impossible com- 
panion. A week followed which was so 
abominably windy that stalking was quite 
impossible; but one morning, going out 
with my shotgun in the hope of wood- 
cock or stone hens, I came on a herd ot 
moufflon—the same as I mentioned last 
—not 80 yards off and not a furlong 
from camp. Even small game shooting 
ceased to be a resource, for a forest guard 
notified me that only the rifle was al- 
lowed to be used in this forest, and of 
course only at moufflon. Meanwhile I 
had engaged another Turk, by name Me- 
hemet. His great idea was that I should 
go out early—as I supposed in the hope 
of catching the animals returning from 
feeding. I agreed to his plan, but the 
first occasion was hardly a success, the 
men over-sleeping themselves and I be- 
ing the first to awake in camp—but too 
late. 

Mehemet was a fat-faced Turk with an 
appalling squint. He also had been with 
the previously mentioned Englishman on 
his unsuccessful expeditions and was full 
of his doings. It was: ‘Here the Cap- 
tain sawtwelve.” ‘ These eggshells were 
left by the Captain who lunched here 
one day.” ‘‘Here the Captain: ‘Bang! 
whizz! Tut-tut-tut! Bang! whizz! Tut- 
tut-tut!’” until, although the reproduc- 
tion of my predecessor’s misfortunes was 
rather comical, I felt inclined to say, like 
the young Irish lady in the story, ‘‘ The 
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blazes take the Captain !’’—especially as 
a terrible fear that my bag might be like 
unto his was beginning to steal over me. 

To make up for oversleeping them- 
selves, they called me on the following 
day at a quarter to 4, and an hour later 
I left camp, preceded by Mehemet carry- 
ing a torch of pine splinters, for it was 
pitch dark. It was a weird walk through 
the forest,-our path following the course 
of and often far overhanging the bed 
of the Ayias River. On occasions like 
these one cannot help thinking of the 
many similar groups, sportsman and na- 
tive, to be found hunting unfamiliar ani- 
mals all over the world every season, 
often, like ourselves, unable to speak to 
each other, and driven to the use of those 
signs familiar to those “‘knowledgeable”’ 
in such matters, no matter what their 
color or country may be. Our progress 
was slow, frequent halts being made to 
gather fresh pine splinters or to careful- 
ly stamp out fallen sparks. This, I 
thought, is an English lesson, for in the 
Sultan’s woodlands they are a good deal 
more careless as to the chance of a fire. 
At 6 o’clock it was just possible to walk 
without a torch. We continued to de- 
scend the Ayias Valley, passing along 
the side of the hill known as Stavros 
Kratimatou. On the other side of the 
valley lay the convent of Khrysorrogia- 
tissa, on which I turned my glass at a 
distance of about a mile. It is a fine 
building but built upon an absolutely 
bare hill, whereas the monks of Kykkou 
have been careful to preserve the pine 
trees surrounding their domain. 

Our early start was not productive of 
any special result, but at 10 o’clock Me- 
hemet found a ram pretty cleverly in a 
long valley beyond the hill and on the 
very outskirts of the forest. It looked 
as if a stalk was feasible. On the right 
hand—our side—of the valley in which 
the mouffion lay, and down which the 
wind was blowing, several ravines ran up 
at right angles. We started on our way 


and duly reached the nearest ridge but 
one to the ram, and then Mehemet could 
not find him, 


After at least 20 minutes’ 
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peering and spying I dropped the glass 
on him, lying down. I verily believe he 
had not moved and this shows the diffi- 
culty of finding these wild sheep with the 
glass. Bright as their coloring at this 
season, it harmonizes perfectly with the 
autumnal tints of half the bushes on the 
hillside, and, as for the white marks, half 
the hillside is covered with them—stones 
and dead pine branches shining in the 
sun. This particular moufflon was a 
fairly good beast with horns perhaps 20 
inches long and a white saddle mark. 
Watching him till he looked away, we 
slipped over the ridge and down into the 
next glen. There we left all our gear 
and attacked the face in front of us—a 
stiff climb. When we were up it I mo- 
tioned Mehemet to peer over, whilst 1 
took breath; but he could see nothing 
nor could I see anything when I joined 
him, though I thought I heard a stone 
or two rattle on the opposite slope. Af- 
ter we had made a careful search, the 
Turk rolled a rock or two into the val- 
ley but nothing resulted. This seemed 
conclusive, so I sent Mehemet off to get 
his boots and my riicksack. 

A consolatory pipe seemed to be the 
next best thing—consolatory, though the 
stalk must have been spoiled more by 
accident than otherwise, for some wood 
cutters had commenced work right be- 
hind us during its duration; so I put the 
safety bolt on and commenced to walk 
or rather climb up the ridge, which would 
obviously be our way on. - As I was do- 
ing so something made me turn my head, 
and there was the ram! He was de- 
scending from the top of the opposite 
hill and crossing my front diagonally at 
a sling trot. I promptly sat down and 
waited for him to stop. This he did. 
“Click!” I had forgotten the safety 
bolt! Off went the ram again— not that 
he could have heard me, for he was 300 
yards away—so I had to take the run- 
ning shot. It—due possibly to the ab- 
sence of smoke, for I was using Rifleite 
—seemed to puzzle him, for he pulled up, 
but unfortunately just where a tree hid 
him from me. Presently he trotted out 
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again and I fired once more. That shot 
went very near, for he broke into a gal- 
lop, but, evidently failing to locate the 
danger, soon fell back into a trot. One 
more crack I had at him as he plunged 
into the glen, and then he was gone. Of 
course these were but “shots of dispair”’ 
and I do not know that I should have 
fired at all but for the desire to change 
my luck and to try the Jeffery .400 rifle, 
with which I was much pleased, for with 
the tremendous charge of Rifleite there 
was no perceptible recoil nor was the re- 
port very loud. After this my Turk kept 
me at it till 4 o’clock, but we saw no more 
game. 

It might be thought that I had now 
piled up all the bad luck conceivable in 
mouffion shooting, but I was to have 
practical demonstration that this was not 
the case. The next 24 hours were wet; 
and it was not till the 13th—ominous 
date !—that I was able to leave camp with 
Mehemet at 6 o’clock. He took me to 
the first lateral valley below camp on the 
left bank of the river and in a very short 
time found two rams on the middle slopes 
of the Kourkoumi—not beasts of the fin- 
est class but quite good enough for me. 
Indeed by this time anything with horns 
would have stood a poor chance as far 
as I was concerned. We got a little 
nearer, but soon lost sight of the sheep, 
which were feeding and moving on. A 
long time was wasted in looking for them, 
but in vain; and finally we moved off 
upward. 

Now came the crowning misfortune. 
A ram jumped at short distance; rifle 
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thrust into my hands; ample time. for 
aim at the form silhouetted darkly against 
the sky and only about 40 yards away: 
“Click !’’—that safety bolt again—a de- 
risive whistle, and then silence. As he 
had not winded nor even clearly seen us, 
I judged he would not go very far. The 
event proved I was right, for a circuitous 
advance soon brought us again within 
three score yards of him. This time 
there was no mistake on my part, but 
unfortunately there was none on the side 
of the ram either. All I saw was a brief 
glimpse of his back, as he dashed through 
the trees down below me: He was still 
going up-wind, but a search on the near- 
est ridge in front showed no tracks: The 
cunning beast had circled back, and ¢re 
long we saw him again half a mile down- 
wind, but continually on the move, just 
at the spot where we had previously seen 
the other two. Mehemet wanted me to 
go after him, but a stalk with an already 
alarmed and moving animal seemed 
waste of labor, so I sent him round on 
the chance of a driven shot, as there were 
possibly three rams on that hill. All that 
came to me, however, was a little ewe. 
For a few seconds she halted about 10 
yards off, then a movement on my part 
(as I naturally did not trouble about her) 
was detected, and with a shrill whistle 
she dashed off down the glen. After this 
we went home to lunch. This was one 
of the days in which we practically were 
in the middle of a herd of goats all the 
morning, but this made no difference 
whatever to the wi!d sheep. 


To BE CONTINUED. 


CONTENTMENT. 


By ROY H. LANE. 


The floating leaf that dances down the stream— 

Careless of where its voyage leads, or from whence— 
Still leaps and glistens in the sun’s bright beam; 

So let us trust a kindly Providence, 
Float with the tide, enjoy each fleeting dream, 

Nor chide the current that impels us hence. 
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WHEN COERCION FAILED. 


By BERT MELDRUM. 


ee §6 >Foop- 
if | dles 
| is the only 
chance, 
gentle- 
men,” said 
our plant- 
wai er host, 
a | who plain- 
ly felt it 
incumbent 
upon him- 
_self to 
| show that 
he was act- 
| ing toward 
us in good 
faith. “I 
am awfully glad to have you here, and 
tomorrow the full plantation crew—my- 
self included—is quite at your service; 
but today it is Tooddles or nobody. You 
see, there’s a nigger funeral at the cross- 
roads this afternoon and my colored help 
has attended in a body; and the worst 
of it is that I am bound to ride over and 
see that Aunt Lizzie is put away decent- 
ly. She’s been a mighty faithful old nig- 
ger and a good worker, and it wouldn’t 
be right for me to stay away. Guess 
Tooddles would have went with the 
gang, but his dress suit was a little the 
worse for wear—so don’t accuse him of 
showing a lack of respect for the con- 
ventionalities. Anyway, he is the only 
available man on the job and can guide 
you as well as another.”’ 

Maybe he could. Still he was such a 
very, very little darkey!—such a mere 
shapeless squab! —such a helpless speci- 
men of humanity, that we could not but 
have our doubts in the premises. We 
protested against dragging him out into 
the wilderness of swamps and brakes; 
but our host insisted that a guide was 








TOODDLES. 


necessary. It was a mile to the lake, 
and only a dim trail to follow; maybe 
we would fail to find the boat, and, grant- 
ing that we found it, valuable time would 
be lost in discovering the best fishing 
grounds. ‘“Tooddles can show you,” 
said he; ‘“‘and tonight I will give him 
two-bits in silver to buy himself a new 
dress”—for our prospective pilot had 
not yet attained to the dignity of pants. 
The Colonel gave me a look of doubt 
and enquiry. ‘Seems to be Tooddles 
or no fish,” said he. ‘Shall we take 
him?” “Sure!” said I. “And we'll 
pay him in advance, for he might fall 
overboard and be swallowed by a min- 
now. Get your fishpole, pickaninny.’’ 

I meant this suggestion as an innocent 
bit of humor, and was considerably sur- 
prised when the infant made a dash un- 
der the house and presently crawfished 
forth to the outer air, dragging a ten- 
foot cane. ‘Guess you'd better rig him 
out with a little lighter rod,” laughed 
the planter. ‘Here, nigger, run over to 
the cabin and see if Mammy Luce didn’t 
leave a can of worms under the porch— 
I want you to catch a string of perch for 
these gentlemen while they’re fooling 
away time trolling for trout. I’m de- 
pending on you to get us some fish for 
supper—do you hear?” 

But Tooddles could not spare the 
time to reply. In fact, talking was not 
his strong point. But he could run— 
no sprinter ever ran half so hard to cov- 
er so small a distance. He was a bit 
out of breath when he returned with the 
worms, but it was plain to see he was 
dead game and a sportsman to the last 
drop of his blood. Not an instant did 
he wait for further orders, but swarmed 
over the big gate and trudged on ahead 
to the turn of the road, where he pa- 
tiently waited for us to join him. And 
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after that a little waiting fell to our own 
share, for Tooddles’ fat little legs were 
of the shortest and, after the road gave 
place to a trail, there were briary shrubs 
to go around and fallen trees to climb. 
Once he stubbed his poor little toe and 
went down in a very small heap; when 
the Colonel, regardless of race prejudice, 
stooped and shouldered him—rags, can 
of worms and all. Carrying was easier 
than following — certainly less weari- 
some. And so we came to the lake, 
the boat, and some of the best bass fish- 
ing that either of us twain had ever en- 
joyed. 

Tooddles did not care to venture on 
the water—or perhaps he fancied the 
fishing would be better from the bank— 
and when we persisted in our invitation 
to join us there was rampant rebellion in 
his eye. The case demanded judicious 
handling, for ’twere not well to risk so 
precious a life unguarded in danger’s 
midst. Neither could we discuss ways 
and means, save in language beyond his 
comprehension. ‘‘How about forcible 
detention ?’’ queried the Colonel, much 
as he might have asked ‘Which one of 
us will take the oars?” “The end justi- 
fies the means,” said I. ‘Sit down and 
I will push her off. Here we go!” 
And behold! we were fifty feet from the 
shore and Tooddles was squirming and 
kicking in my arms. ‘Stow him away 
at the stern, Colonel. Why, the little 
devil!” Tooddles hadn’t stayed with 
us a minute. He took the water head- 
first like a baby frog; paddled back to 
the bank, shucked off his wet clothing, 
gathered up his fishpole and stolidly 
proceeded to the pressing business of 
the hour, apparently unmindful of blis- 
tering sunshine or tormenting mosqui- 
toes. And it is needless to state that 
we let him fish wheresoever and howso- 
ever he wished. ‘It’s a case of ‘have 
to’,”’ remarked the Colonel. ‘We can’t 
restrict the freedom of the colored race 
—it’s too late in the day for that. But 
I’d give my old hat to know why that 
little ’coon should be so blamed smart 
in the water, while I—with all my racial 
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superiority and acquired attainments— 
was never able to swim a blesséd lick.” 

It was an undeniable fact that Tood- 
dles had us “buffaloed.” Civilization 
has ever been compelled to use brute 
force in the subduing of Primitive Na- 
ture, but we somehow felt convinced that 
any sort of a bluff we might attempt 
would be promptly called. ‘Suppose 
we tried to catch him,” conjectured the 
Colonel. ‘Wouldn’t he shin up a tree 
like a squirrel ?—or maybe sprout wings 
and fly. That’s a mighty bad nigger, 
Bert; we've just got to let him alone or 
there'll be trouble.” And let him alone 
we did, studiously and severely— even 
rowing to the farther end of the lake 
that he might enjoy to the utmost his 
undisputed supremacy over land and 
water. When we returned to the land- 
ing again, as the sun was swinging low, 
we found him once more clothed and 
presumably in his right mind, though in 
the direst of trouble. He had hooked 
and was sturdily holding at tether a fish 
too large for his baby hands to pull 
ashore—a mudcat that weighed in the 
neighborhood of three or four pounds. 
We hurried to the rescue and helped se- 
cure his prize. Flapping and gasping 
on the bank, beside and behind him, 
were dozens of fish of all sorts and sizes, 
from fingerlings to two-pounders—little 
bass, cats, perch, ‘‘sunnies’”” and min- 
nows—and how he had managed to land 
the biggest of them and take the hook 
from their tough, gristly jaws was a 
mystery past our solving. ‘Going home 
now, Tooddles,” said we, after stringing 
his catch with scrupulous care. He es- 
sayed to follow us, hung a bare toe in 
his rags and fell flat; but was instantly 
up again, placid, unsmiling, but undis- 
mayed. “Dota pin?” he queried—the 
first time we had heard him attempt 
speech. ‘‘A pin!” murmured the Col- 
onel. ‘Jumpin’ Moses! What could 
he do with just one pin? You'll have 
to carry the fish, Bert—but don’t you 
breathe a word of this to the folks at 
home. The idea of Me playing pack- 


horse for a half-naked nigger baby!” 
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THE FENCE LIZARD. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


NE of the liveliest little animals of 
the Ozark region, as well as one of 
the most abundant, is the humble 

and harmless reptile known in many lo- 
calities as “fence lizard” and to scientists 
as Sceloporus undulatus. The name 
“fence lizard” is indefinite, since he 
might as aptly be called a rock lizard or 
tree lizard. It is true that he is fre- 
quently observed running along or lying 
| on the rails of worm fences, but he shows 
no special preference for such situations. 
| These interesting little creatures be- 
_ long to the large family Iguanide and 
the genus Sceloporus, of which there are 
34 recognized species. The species S. 
undulatus is the most common and wide- 
ly distributed of all the North American 
species of this family, but it is consider- 
ably more abundant in the Southwestern 
and Southern States. Here in the Ozarks 
they are almost as common as “seed 
ticks” — and that’s putting it pretty 
strong. They are very interesting little 
animals and observing their ways has 
been an enjoyable recreation. Being so 
fortunately situated for such study, I 
have learned considerable concerning 
their life habits. Many of the country 
folk regard them as venomous, but such 
yw is a belief is groundless, for,as I remarked 
above, they are entirely harmless and 
i may be handled with impunity. They 
have no fangs and do not secrete poison 

in any manner. 





The color of these reptiles varies 
greatly, especially on the superior sur- 
faces. I have before me 4 specimens 
which I have kept in confinement for 
some time, and no two of them are ex- 
actly alike in color. Although 3 of them 
on first glance would appear alike, a 
closer observation reveals the fact that 
they are quite different in color and mark- 
ings. In the one, dissimilarity is appar- 
ent even at a hasty glance. The most 
common color seems to be a dull grey 
(very frequently a light grey) ground 
color on the superior parts, with V- 
shaped markings of brown on the 
sides, which are confluent with the 
grey of the back. At a little distance 
these markings have the appearance of 
zigzag bands. In some individuals the 
brown bands are of confluent with the 
ground color of the back, but extend 
across it from side to side and are quite 
plainly marked. This type seems to be 
as frequent as the former. The inferior 
surface is black, or black with white 
specks and blotches, but the black is not 
always the predominant color. On the 
sides of the neck, and from behind the 
shoulder to the groin on each side, is a 
blue or greenish-blue “patch,” which are 
quite plainly seen when the animal is 
viewed from the side or below; but when 
seen from above they are not visible. 
Usually the females do not have the blue 
markings. Sometimes the blue extends 
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between the fore-legs and partly over the 
abdomen, and occasionally a specimen 
will be found with blue on the chin; but, 
in most of the specimens that have come 
under my observation, the chin and 
throat were black, frequently grading into 
whitish between the fore-legs. All speci- 
mens that have come under my notice 
agree in the following external charac- 
teristics: head depressed, sloping for- 
ward, rather broad posteriorly; no fold 
on the throat, but an oblique fold of skin 
on each side of the neck, covered with 
slightly larger scales and overlying a pit 
lined with fine granular scales and gen- 
erally harboring acari; ears distinct, us- 
ually with a serrated margin anteriorly; 
body flat; tail almost as long as body, 
round and extremely brittle; neck slight- 
ly constricted; color varying from grey 
to olive-brown. These little creatures 
range in length from 2 to 7 inches. Fre- 
quently females are found having the en- 
tire under parts dull white with only a 
very few black specks or none at all; in 
fact, this color on the under parts is ra- 
ther characteristic of the females. The 
scales, especially those on the back and 
sides, are pointed and slightly raised at 
the tips, making a rough surface which 
is evident to the touch, particularly if 
rubbed the wrong way. The scales are 
also slightly keeled. On the abdomen 
the scales are smooth. There are from 
12 to 14 femoral pores. 

From what I have said the reader has 
a fair idea of the range and variability of 
the coloration of these reptiles. They 
are so inconstant in this respect that it is 
impossible to speak definitely; therefore, 
the necessity and importance of basing 
classification on structure is obvious, but 
in an article of this character a structural 
description of these animals must be 
omitted, for the reason that it would be 
too technical. I have occasionally ob- 
served individuals of the species that 
were dull black on the entire superior 
surface with very obscure markings. 

The fence lizards are very active little 
animals and quite expert at dodging and 
running, and often elude capture for a 
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long time, or altogether. More than 
once I have endeavored to capture a de- 
sired specimen, and suffered defeat after 
a half hour’s chase; and often I have 
made a sudden grab for one, as it lay 
eyeing me, only to find an inch or so of 
wiggling tail in my hand. The slightest 
blow or pull is sufficient to break the 
tail of these lizards—an injury which 
they do not seem to mind in the least, 
and which does not appear to cause any 
pain or inconvenience. It is a common 
thing to find one running about with 
part of its tail missing — mute evidence 
of some narrow escape from an enemy. 
The tail soon grows out again, and some 
of the country folks say that if a notch 
be cut in the remaining stub, ¢zwo tails 
will grow out; but very likely this idea 
is erroneous. 

DeKay states that, when irritated in 
confinement, lizards elevate their spinous 
scales in such a manner as to present a 
very formidable appearance; also, that 
they are able to change their colors, the 
black assuming an azure tint. I can not 
verify either of these statements, though 
it is not improbable that the lizards pos- 
sess such powers. They have an odd 
habit of raising their bodies up and down 
in regular movements to the full extent 
of their legs, which gives the observer 
the impression that the little creature is 
respiring in the most forcible manner. 
It is a very common habit, but I believe 
it is practiced more frequently during 
the days of highest temperature. These 
lizards are strictly insectivorous and 
greedily devour a very large variety of 
the smaller insects and larvz, and are 
therefore of special benefit to our forests 
and farms; but the farmer is generally 
unaware of this fact and does not appre- 
ciate the good work of his humble help- 
er. Were it not for the birds, snakes, 
lizards and toads, and a few other insect- 
eating animals, our forests, our shrubs 
and plants, and our farms would certain- 
ly be ruined and devastated in an aston- 
ishingly short space of time. These 


creatures keep the great army of insects 
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in check better than anything man has 
ever devised. 

When kept in confinement fence liz- 
ards will frequently eat raw eggs, and 
some show considerable fondness for 
such food, lapping it up eagerly in a ra- 
ther peculiar manner. They love to bask 
in the sun, and are commonly seen lying 
quietly, with head raised, on the trunks 
of fallen trees, or on fences and rocks and 
similar exposed positions. When the 
heat is excessive they seek more shady 
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ingly fierce struggles are often very 
amusing; but usually one of the duel- 
lists suddenly gives up and runs away, 
as fast as his legs can take him, before 
any serious damage has been done to 
either, and the victor seldom follows in 
pursuit. 

The fence lizards are polygamous, and 
mate in April and May. The females, 
about June I, deposit their eggs in sand 
and loose earth, and spots of coarse 
mold where logs have crumbled to de- 








retreats. They are rather pugnacious 
creatures among themselves, especially 
during the mating season, and their com- 
bats have much the appearance of a 
wrestling match between tiny contest- 
ants—the sole efforts of each being to 
get at the throat of the other. In the 
language of the pugilistic arena these 
battles would be termed “fast and furi- 
ous.” I have been an interested witness 
of many such contests, and these seem- 


THE FENCE LIZARD.—Sceloporus Undulatus, 





cay, where they hatch in about 30 days. 
The eggs are long and narrow and cov- 
ered with a tough skin, and are without 
a calcareous outer shell. When the 
young appear they are treated with the 
utmost kindness by all the adults. This 
species, in common with other members 
of theiguanidz family, hibernates through 
the winter—from early fall until April. 
As retreats in which to pass their long 
winter sleep, they choose the porous 
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mold beneath half-decayed logs, or bury 
themselves under deep-seated rocks or 
heaps of decaying trash. In my winter 
rambles I have often found them in such 
places. They were apparently lifeless 
and cold to the touch, but I could always 
revive them in a few minutes by wrap- 
ping them in flannel and placing in a 
warm room; when they would become 
as active and alert as on a summer day, 
cautiously crawl out of the wrappings, 
and appear greatly surprised and puzzled 
at their strange surroundings. 

The Pacific Slope representative of this 
species is slightly different in some re- 
spects, being darker, and having the dor- 
sal and lateral scales somewhat rougher. 
Prof. Baird distinguishes this form under 
the name of S. occidentalis; however, I 
do not consider the differentiation suf- 
ficiently constant to justify such distinc- 
tion. This form belongs to the northern 
coast region and to Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Prof. Baird also distinguishes a 
long-legged type from Southern Califor- 
nia under the specific name of S. longi- 
pes. Dr. Stejneger describes an Arizoni- 
an form, S. elongatus, as possessing ra- 
ther long hind-legs and tail; the hind- 
leg, however, is not so long as in S. longi- 
pes, otherwise it is identical with S. un- 
dulatus. Prof. Cope, speaking of S. un- 
dulatus, says: “it is abundant in dry and 
wild regions in the Alleghenian and 
Carolinian districts of the Eastern re- 
gion.” Here, in our thinly settled dis- 
tricts, the fence lizard is so abundant that 
even the most unobserving person can 
not go out among the trees without see- 
ing a half-score of them racing over the 
dead leaves. They have a common hab- 
it of running up the trunks of trees in 
search of insects and to escape their pur- 
suers. Though frequently found in open 
fields, their preference is for forest up- 
lands, always avoiding damp and boggy 
situations; and the small amount of wa- 
ter they drink is remarkable. Although 
seldom disturbed by the country people, 
they never seem to place the least confi- 
dence in man. I have kept several of 
them in confinement for a whole season 
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at a time and handled them nearly every 
day; yet I could never gain their confi- 
dence. They would dart away the first 
moment they thought they were un- 
observed. In their native haunts they 
rely to a great extent on their protective 
colors to escape detection, and, when ly- 
ing quietly on a grey boulder or an old 
lichen-covered log, they very often re- 
main unseen though the observer may 
pass within a few feet of them. It would 
be hard to find better examples of pro- 
tective coloration among the smaller rep- 
tiles than is possessed by these little 
lizards. 





BIRD LIFE IN JACKSON PARK. 





At the request of Arthur W. Van Pelt, 
I have prepared for Sports AFIELD the 
subjoined annotated list of birds observed 
on the Wooded Island, Jackson Park, 
Chicago, from records which I have kept 
for a period of several years, particularly 
during the past 3 years. It was sug- 
gested by a communication from S. R. 
Ingersoll, published in your June num- 
ber. This list has been carefully made 
up from my record book, which runs 
back to 1893. All the birds named have 
been observed on the Wooded Island or 
on the lagoons surrounding the same, 
with 3 or 4 exceptions, which are noted. 
Omitting these, the list contains 170 spe- 
cies and sub-species, representing 34 
families. I have used the vernacular 
names with the A. O. U. check-list num- 
bers, so that any species named may be 
easily identified. 

It would indeed be difficult to find a 
similar area where so many species may 
be observed, for the reason that Jackson 
Park occupies a peculiar position with 
reference to the migration of the birds 
of Illinois and eastern Indiana—being on 
the lake shore and directly in the line 
of migration. The growth of timber on 


the island and the lagoons surrounding 
the island affords an attractive and natur- 
al resting station, which is utilized to the 
fullest extent before the next stage of the 
journey is begun, particularly because 
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the barrier presented by the city and the 
waters of Lake Michigan must then be 
passed. Comparatively few species (about 
20 to 25, varying with different seasons) 
nest on the Wooded Island; but this is 
easily accounted for when we consider 
the great numbers of people who visit 
this portion of the park in pleasant 
weather. The birds are fairly crowded 
out and driven to seek other nesting 
sites. 

I am indebted to Miss Leubrie, a 
teacher in the Cook County Normal 
School, for the record of the golden- 
winged warbler, to Mr. Tavernier, who 
reported the long-eared owl, and to Mr. 
Van Pelt, who reported the occurrence 
of the osprey in the East Lagoon. 

J. L. DEVinE. 
PODICIPID®.-The Grebes. 
2. Holbcell’s grebe. Three of these birds ap- 


peared on the East Lagoon Nov. 9, 1902; they re- 
mained all day. 


3. Horned grebe. Small flock, 8 to 10, of this 
species appeared in the West Lagoon April 19, 
1903, and remained about three weeks; they 
probably occur regularly during migration. 

6. Pied-bill grebe. Regular migrant. 

URINATORID®%.—The Loons. 

7. Loon. Occurs regularly in the spring on 
the East Lagoon ; during the present season 4 in- 
dividuals of this species arrived April 19—one re- 
maining until the middle of May. 

LARID®.—-The Gulls and Terns. 

40. Kittiwake gull. Winter visitor. 


523. American herring gull. Winter visitor ; 
abundant. 


54. Ring-billed gull. Winter visitor. 

59. Franklin’s gull. Migrant. 

60. Bonaparte’s gull. Migrant. 

69. Forster’s tern. Migrant. 

70. Commontern. Migrant. 

77. Black tern. Migrant. 

At least 2 more species of Laridz visit the la- 
goons of Jackson Park, but are omitted for want 
of positive identification ; the above species often 
occur in large numbers. 

ANATID.—The Ducks, Geese and Swans. 

129. American merganser. Rather rare. 

130 Red-breasted merganser. Large flocks of 
these birds visited the lagoon in April and May, 
1903. 

131. Hooded merganser. Regular migrant. 

132. Mallard. 

135 Gadwall. 

137. Baldpate. 
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139. Green-winged teal. 
140. Blue-winged teal. 

142. Shoveller. 

143. Pintail. 

144. Wood duck. 

146. Redhead. 

147. Canvasback. 

148 American scaup duck. 
149. Lesser scaup duck. 
150 Ring-necked duck. 
151. American golden-eye. 
153. Bufflehead. 

154. Old squaw. 

All the above ducks have been identified and 


visit the lagoons more or le3s regularly spring 
and fall. 


ARDEID.E.—The Herons. 
190. American bittern. Irregular visitor. 
191. Least bittern. Observed 2 seasons on the 


island ; both species breed at Robey, about 5 miles 
south of Jackson Park. 


201. Green heron. Common during migra- 
tion; on April 27, 1902, large numbers of this 
species visited the island ; they were common for 
two weeks. 

202. Black-crowned night heron. Occurs reg- 
ularly spring and fall. 

RALLID-®.—-The Rails, Gallinules and Coots. 

208. King rail. Regular spring migrant; 
breeds abundantly at Robey. 

212. Virginia rail. Regular migrant. 

214 Sora; Carolina rail. Regular migrant. 

221. American coot. Regular migrant. 

SCOLOPACID.%.—The Snipes and Sandpipers. 

228. American woodcock. Observed once. 

230. Wilson’s snipe. Occurs irregularly. 

256. Solitary sandpiper. Regular migrant. 
263. Spotted sandpiper. Common ; breeds. 
CHARADRIID 4. -The Plovers. 

273. Killdeer. Regular migrant; breeds at 
Robey. 

TETRAONID X%.—Grouse and Partridges. 

289. Bob-white. This bird occurs irregularly 
in Jackson Park; probably visits the Wooded 
Island, but have no record. 

COLUMBID %.—The Pigeons and Doves. 


316. Mourning dove. Occurs regularly spring 
and fall. 
FALCONID®.—The Hawks. 


331. Marsh hawk. Observed flying over the 
island. 


332. Sharp-shinned hawk. 
spring and fall. 

333. Cooper’s hawk. Observed April 29, 1903. 

343. Broad-winged hawk. Irregular visitor. 

357. Pigeon hawk. Rare visitor. 


360. American sparrow hawk. Regular visit- 
or spring and fall. 


Regular visitor 
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364. American osprey. I have not seen this 
bird in Jackson Park, but it has been reported to 
me by Mr. Van Pelt and one other observer. It 
also was seen fishing in the lagoon in Washington 
Park last April. The sharp-shinned hawk is the 
most common hawk on the Wooded Island. 

BUBONID-E.- Horned Owls. 

366. American long-eared owl. 
owl was observed May 7, 1902. 

372. Saw-whet owl. Occurs irregularly. 

373. Sereech owl. Irregular visitor ; has been 
found nesting on the island. 

CUCULID_E.—The Cuckoos, 

387. The yellow-billed cuckoo. 

388. The black-billed cuckoo. 

Both species common during migration; the 
black-billed always arrives first, appearing on the 
island about May 10; this species nests on the isl- 
and and in the shade trees throughout Hyde Park 
and seems generally more common during the 
summer than the yellow-billed; the yellow-billed 
may nest on the island, but is certainly not so 
common as the black-billed. 

ALCEDINID.E.—The Kingfishers. 

390. Belted kingfisher. Arrives from 16th to 
20th of March ; breeds. 

PICLD.E.—The Woodpeckers, 

393. Hairy woodpecker. This bird is rather 
rare and migratory ; it visits the Wooded Island 
regularly in March and October. 

384. Downy woodpecker. 
March and October. 

402. Yellow-bellied sapsucker. Abundant mi- 
grant; arrives about April 1. 

406. Red-headed woodpecker. 
mon ; nests. 

409. Red-bellied woodpecker. Rare; only 1 
specimen observed this season (on May 10). 

412. Flicker. Abundant during migration ; 1 
or 2 pairs nest ; collect in great numbers on the 
island about the last week of September. 

CAPRIMULGID.E.—The Whip-poor-wills. 

417. Whip-poor-wills appear regularly during 
the spring migration, about the middle of May, 
and the birds may be seen sitting on rather low 
bushes; they are not wild and are easily observed. 

420. Night-hawk. Have only observed this 
bird in the air; migrates in immense numbers 
over Chicago in the fall, almost always on August 
31 or September 1. 

MICROPODID.E.—The Swifts. 
423. Chimney swift. Common summer visitant. 
TROCHILID-¥&.—The Humming Birds, 

428. Ruby-throated humming bird. Generally 
common on Wooded Island during migration, 
spring and fall, but for some reason very rare this 
spring (1903); has been found nesting. 

TYRANNID-,—The Flycatchers, 
444. Kingbird. Nests. 
452. Crested Flycatcher. 


A long-eared 


Rather common in 


Rather com- 


Regular migrant. 
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156. Phoebe. Nests. 
459. Olive sided flycatcher. Occurs irregular- 


ly during migration ; was observed in May, Sep- 
tember and October, 1902; none seen this season. 
461. Wood pewee. 


Regular visitor during 
migration. 


463. Yeliow-beliied flycatcher. Regular spring 
and fall migrant. 

165. Green-crested flycatcher. 
ing migration. 

466. Traill’s flycatcher. 
nests at Robey. 

467. Least flycatcher. Regular migrant. 

From May 15 to June 10 flycatcheis are com- 
mon on Wooded Island, some species even abun- 
dant, and it is a remarkable fact that the above 9 
species are found in this small area and can al- 
most be seen in a day. On’May 18, 1902, 8 spe- 
cies were observed—7 on the island, and 1 (the 


least flycatcher) near 54th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 


Common dur- 


Regular migrant ; 


CORVID_LE.—The Crows and Jays. 

477. Blue Jay. Resident most of the year; 
seldom seen during December and January. 

488. American crow. Common during migra- 
tion ; there was an immense movement of crows 
this spring, during last half of March, and. they 
were unusually common on the Wooded Island, a 
few pairs remaining until June, with the evident 
purpose of nesting in the oak trees at the south 
end of the is'and, but the great numbers of peo- 
ple who visit the parks in pleasant weather evi- 
dently drove them away. 

ALAUDID.E.—The Larks. 

474b. Prairie horned lark. Horned larks may 
be found almost any time at the south end of 
the park, along the south driveway and southern 
edge of the golf grounds. They probably do not 
occur on the island. 

ICTERID-Y%.—Blackbirds and Orioles. 

494. Bobolink. These birds are common in a 
small marsh immediately south of Jackson Park 
and have been observed passing over the island. 

495. Cowbird. Common summer resident. 

497. Yellow-headed blackbird. During the 
spring of 1902 these birds were common in the 
above-mentioned marsh just south of the park ; 
they breed abundantly in Lake County, Illinois, 
north of Chicago. 

498. Redwing blackbird. Common during mi- 
gration ; breeds abundantly at Robey. 

501. Meadowlark. Observed a flock of 5 of 
these birds April 14, 1901, south of the Field Mu- 
seum. 

506. Orchard oriole. 

507. Baltimore oriole. Both species of oriole 
visit the island during the spring migration. 

509. Rusty blackbird. Migrant. 

511b. Bronzed grackle. Small colony nests 


every year. 
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FRINGILLID-E.—The Finches and Sparrows. 

517. Purple finch. Flock of 9 of this species 
was observed October 18, 1902; they were feed- 
ing on the seed of 2 small ash trees ; were quite 
fearless and remained all day ; another flock was 
seen April 12, 1903. 

529. American goldfinch. Common; nests. 

540. Vesper sparrow. Observed during spring 
migration (about April 1 to 10); breeds at Robey. 

554. White-crowned sparrow. Regular mi- 
grant but not plentiful. 

558. White-throated sparrow. Abundant dur- 
ing migration, spring and fall. 

559. Tree sparrow. Appears in March; leaves 
for the North about April 1st. 

560. Chippingsparrow. Rather common; nests. 

563. Field sparrow. Rather rare visitor dur- 
ing migration. 

567. Slate-colored junco. Appears about March 
10 and leaves for the North about April 20 Re- 
turns in great numbers in the fall but none are to 
be found on the island during December, January 
and February. 

581. Song sparrow. Arrives about the middle 
of March ; breeds abundantly on the island. 

583. Lincoln’s sparrow. 
migrant. 

584. Swamp sparrow. Observed a pair of these 
birds March 29, 1903. 

585. Fox sparrow. The fox sparrow arrives 
in the spring (about March 20) and departs about 
April 20; they returo about Sept. 20. 

587. Towhee. Common during migration. 

595. Rose-breasted grosbeak. Regular mi- 
grant; usually occurs in small flocks of 5 or 6. 

598. Indigo bunting. Common during migra- 
tion ; 1 or 2 pairs nest. 

(597. Blue grosbeak. No record of the oc- 
currence of this species in Jackson Park, but a 
male was observed in Washington Park May 11, 
1902; another was seen at Robey May 10, same 
year. ) 


Rather late spring 


TANAGRID.E.—The Tanagers. 
608. Scarlet Tanager. LKegular visitor April 
30 to June 1. 


HIRUNDINID_E.—The Swallows. 
611. Purple martin. Summer visitant. 
612. Cliff swallow. Common spring and fall. 
613. Barn swallow. Common all summer ; 
must nest in the park. 
614. Tree swallow. Spring and fall migrant. 
616. Bank swallow. Common; probably nests 
in Jackson Park. 
617. Rough-winged swallow. Migrant. 
Swallows collect in Jackson Park in immense 
numbers just before migration in the fall; they 
collect on and around the Field Museum, resting 
on the roof and on certain guy-wires, until no 
more can find room. 
AMPELID-©.—The Waxwings. 
619. Cedar waxwing. Common spring and fall. 
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LANILD.&.—The Shrikes. 

621. Northern shrike. Appears regularly about 
the middle of November and remains until mid- 
dle of March; it is seldom seen, however, during 
December and January; I have records for No- 
vember, February and March. 

VIREONID.E.—The Vireos, 

624. Red eyed vireo. Common; breeds. 

626. Philadelphia vireo. Common migrant. 

627. Warbling vireo. Common ; nests. 

628. Yellow-throated vireo. 
grant. 

629 Blue-headed vireo. Common migrant. 

631. White-eyed vireo. Common during mi- 
gration ; may breed. 

633. Bell’s vireo. 


Rather rare mi- 


Rare migrant. 
MNIOTILTID.Z.—The Wood Warblers. 

636. Black and white warbler. Common spring 
and fall migrant. 

637. Prothonotary warbler. 
and fall migrant. 

648 Parula warbler. Regular spring migrant. 

650. Cape May warbler. Common spring mi- 
grant. 

652. Yellow Warbler. Breeds abundantly. 

654 Black-throated blue warbler. Common 
spring and fall. 

655. Myrtle warbler. Common spring and fall. 

657. Magnolia warbler. Common spring and 
fall. 

658. Cerulean warbler. 
migrant. 

659. Chestnut sided warbler. 
migrant. 

660. Bay-breasted warbler. Rare spring mi- 
grant. 

661. Black-poll warbler. 
spring migrant. 

662. Blackburnian warbler. 
migrant. 

667. Black-throated green warbler. Common 
spring migrant. 

671. Pine warbler. Rather rare migrant. 

672. Palm warbler. Abundant spring and 
fall migrant. 

674. Oven-bird. Common migrant, spring and 
fall. 

675. Waterthrush. Abundant migrant, spring 
and fall. 

675a. Grinnell’s water thrush. Common mi- 
grant. 

I believe the Louisiana water thrush occurs 
during migration, but have so far been unable to 
positively identify it. 

678. Connecticut warbler. Rare migrant. 

679. Mourning warbler. Regular spring mi- 
grant. 


681a. Western yellow-throat. KR2gular mi- 
grant ; breeds at R»bey and in south end of Jack- 
son Park. 


Regular spring 


Rather rare spring 


Regular spring 


Rather common 


Regular spring 
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683. Yellow-breasted chat. Occurs from May 
20 to June 5. 


684. Hooded warbler. Rare migrant. 

685. Wilson’s black-cap warbler. Regular mi- 
grant. 

686. Canadian warbler. Occurs regularly dur- 
ing the spring migration. 

687. American redstart. 
and fall; nests. 

642. Golden-winged warbler. 
3, 1902. 

673. Prairie warbler. Observed May 4, 1902. 

Ono May 3 and 4, 1902, warblers were remark- 
ably abundant and new records were made by 
more than one observer. 

TROGLODITID 2X%.— Wrens and Thrashers. 

704. Catbird. Common; nests. 

705. Brown thrasher. Common migrant; nests 
some seasons. 

718. Carolina wren. Rare; observed one May 
12, 1901. 

719. Bewick’s wren. A wren believed to be 
this species observed at different times. 

721b. Western house wren. Nests. 

722. Winter wren. March migrant. 
725. Long-billed marsh wren. Observed dur- 
ing migration in the reeds at the margin of the 
lagoon ; nests abundantly in small marsh just 
south of Jackson Park. 

CERTHIID %.—The Creepers. 

726. Brown creeper. 
Spring and fall. 

PARID.E.—The Nuthatches and Tits. 

727. White-breasted nuthatch. Formerly not 
uncommon migrant; now very rare; not one seen 
in the spring of 1903. 

728. Red breasted nuthatch. Now rare; saw 
one May 10, 1903 

735. Chickadee. Now very rare ; saw one May 
5, 1901, none since. 

(What has become of these three birds?) 

SYLVIID-©.—The Kinglets. 

748. Golden-crowned kinglet. Very abundant 
on Wooded Island, particularly during the fall 
migration ; hundreds may be seen on certain fa- 
vorable days. 

749. Raby crowned kinglet. Common migrant 
but not in any such numbers as the golden- 
crowned. 

751. Blue-gray gnatcatcher. 
grant. 


Abundant spring 


Observed May 
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Abundant migrant in 


Abundant mi- 


TURDID-©.—The Thrushes. 

755. Wood thrush. Occurs during migration 
occasionally breeds; not common at any time. 
756 Wilson’s thrush. Common migrant. 
757. Gray-cheeked thrush. Regular migrant. 
7584. Olive-backed thrush. Abundant migrant. 
759b. Hermit thrush. Abundant migrant. 
761. American robin. Common ; nests. 
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766. Bluebird. Much more common the past 
2 seasons than formerly ; would no doubt breed 
on the island if suitable boxes were erected ; sev- 
eral pairs breeding near 52d Street and Green- 
wood Avenue in Hyde Park. 


GEESE CONFUSED BY ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 








Arthur Wood Van Pelt’s recent arti- 
cle about wild ducks in Chicago sug- 
gests to mind an incident of some inter- 
est which occurred last spring. The 
flight of wild-fowl had been unusually 
large, since a thaw early in March filled 
all our little streams to overflowing and 
covered the lowlands. One night, about 
March 20, there was a Heavy fog. The 
wild geese, brants and ducks had been 
passing over all day, and when darkness 
came a continual honking of Canadas 
and calling of brants could be heard 
overhead. My attention was attracted 
to it while sitting in the house, and I 
went out and stood for a half-hour lis- 
tening to their strange cries. Judging 
from the sound there seemed to be thou- 
sands of them passing over; but, after 
studying the situation for a few minutes, 
it was plain to hear—and see—that large 
flocks were circling over the town, ap- 
parently confused. By the bright elec- 
tric lights the geese could be seen very 
distinctly as they passed near a tall wa- 
ter tower. They kept up this circling 
about two hours and finally settled in 
the street, almost in the heart of the 
town and remained there the rest of the 
night, noisily honking and chattering. 
They had happened to alight in a sec- 
tion where no sportsmen reside, or I 
think there would have been some shoot- 
ing, in spite of a city ordinance prohibit- 
ing the discharge of firearms inside the 
corporate limits. 

I did not personally see the geese in 
the streets, as above described, but the 
fact is verified by reputable men. They 
alighted very close to the electric light 
plant, around which there are several 
brilliant outdoor lights. The next morn- 
ing, about 8 o'clock, a large Canada 
goose sat in a vacant lot near our house. 
My neighbor on his way down town saw 
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it and, thinking it had been winged, ap- 
proached to pick it up; but when he had 
almost got his hands upon it the goose 
flew away, apparently unhurt. There 
were quite a number of lighting and 
telephone wires strung at varying heights 
near where the goose sat, and it had 
probably struck one of these while cir- 
cling during the night, which dazed it 
so that it concluded to stay over till 
morning to get its bearings. Altogether, 
I think this performance a remarkable one 
for Canada geese. 

Sheldon, Iowa. A.J WALsMITH. 





NEST OF THE COOPER'S HAWK. 





Cooper’s Hawk (Accipiter 
Cooperit) is found in all portions 
of the United States, though per- 
haps less commonly in the South. 
Its marauding habits have given 
excuse for the popular detesta- 
tion of hawks in general, for it 
has a fondness for domestic fowls 
and will frequently swoop down 
upon them without regard to 
the presence of their owners. 
Our photograph of the Cooper’s 
hawk’s nest and young was ta- 
ken on the Stockdale Ranch 
near Bakersfield, Cal., and its se- 
curing was a matter of some 
difficulty. The location of the 
nest was fully 60 feet from the 
ground, and there were screen- 
ing limbs to be cut away; then 
the camera was hoisted by a 
rope, and the persistent photog- 
rapher waited patiently until the sun was 
right for the exposure. 

WriT1nG from the Atlin Lake district, 
British Columbia, A. Bryan Williams 
says: “This is my first season here and 
I think it is by long odds the best all- 
round big game country in North Amer- 
ica. As it is now the close season, I 
have not had any shooting as yet, but 
hope before I leave to spend a month af- 
ter moose and bighorn. The bighorn are 
of the new white variety, and the day be- 
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fore yesterday one passed within a short 
distance of the camp. I have also seen 
several moose tracks a short distance 
away. Caribou are very plentiful, and, 
from what I have seen of the heads, I 
should say they are of the small wood- 
land variety. Bear, both black and grizzly 
(so called), are fairly plentiful in the vi- 
cinity of Atlin Lake. There are 3 kinds 
of ptarmigan to be found—bags of 20 to 
30 brace a day being quite common— 
but I have not seen many of any other 





WAITING FOR THEIR DINNER. 


of the grouse family. Arctic hares are 
extremely plentiful; I often see 7 or 8 
from my window. In summer the fish- 
ing is splendid in Pine Creek and Sur- 
prise Lake, the only water within easy 
reach of my camp; there are nothing but 
grayling but I have very good sport with 
them, as they rise well to the fly. Yes- 
terday I caught 18 brace in a couple of 
hours and I am told the fishing improves 
later on. In Atlin Lake immense lake 
trout are taken with the minnow and 
white-fish are netted.” 














ALONG SAN GABRIEL RANGE. 


By THOS. H. 


ERY early on a July morning we 
left the limits of the town behind 
us and broke across country to- 

ward the foot-hills lying parallel to the 
San Gabriel Mountains—a picturesque 
range that makes a ruggéd horizon 
twenty miles away. Our design was 
deer; but we were prepared for anything 
large, in shape of coyote or grizzly, that 
might chance to cross our path. 

Just as the morning sun began to dis- 
close the higher outline and a dense fog 
started trailing back toward its mother 
Ocean, we found ourselves among the 
peaks and in the reputed Land of Deer. 

There is a self-sufficiency in the moun- 
tains that excludes the world, and a con- 
templation of ruggéd peak, silent cafion 
and yawning precipice makes what is 
beyond of plateau and plain and pastoral 
valley seem insignificant and small in- 
deed. The roar and rumble of great 
cities; the wide vale in which the sun 
rises and goes down; the vastness of the 
ever turbulent sea and interminable and 
immeasurable distance are all unworthy 
of contemplation and are forgotten in 
this sublime presence. Here we seem 
to have all we wish of earth, and the 
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puny affairs of men, the cares and tur- 
moil of life in the outer world—now so 
far away as to seem but a dream of some 
other sphere—are little things indeed. 
Here are all the friends we wish. The 
bold, rough but kindly cliffs that shut 
out from eye and thought every disturb- 
er of a quiet hour and restful day; the 
sweet song of soaring meadow lark 
among the mountains—a curious thing; 
the trill of mocking-bird in nearby thick- 
et; the coy and curious glance and in- 
quiring chirp of many other feathered 
friends beyond our ken; the drone of 
humming-birds among the lonicera, and, 
through it all, the voices of the pines— 
deformed, yet musical withal. 

As we lie here, waiting for the broad- 
er day, and watch the mists speeding 
through the mountain passes, suddenly 
two white pigeons are observed, swiftly 
flying up the cafion. Companions of 
men though they be, and bringing a mo- 
mentary reminder of the outer world, 
their appearance makes an agreeable 
though surprising diversion, after all. 
What are they doing here? And whith- 
er bound? Carrying some message over 
the mountains, mayhap; but, whatever 
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may be their design or destination, we 
are not the only observers of their rapid 
flight. Across the cajion, directly op- 
posite where we lie, a dead oak tree 
hangs suspended above the abyss below. 
On a projecting point of this tree sits 
Cooperii—the swift-winged savage of 
these glens and the terror of every weak- 
er thing that makes these places home. 
We have been watching him ever since 
the first light broke and wondering if a 
rifle ball might reach him. It is plain 
that he has noted the approach of the 
white-winged messengers; for, as the sun 
falls directly upon his glossy wings, he is 
seen to shake himself and assume an 
alert and ready poise. The birds will 
pass perhaps a hundred feet beneath 
him, and, just before they come opposite, 
with a fierce cry he vanishes from his 
perch and shoots like an arrow down to- 
ward them. His cry is repeated up and 
down the cafion a hundred times and 
there is at least one genuine answering 
call, for instantly his mate, with a second 
exultant cry, darts from a rocky ledge 
farther up the gorge and with incredible 
speed sweeps across the course of the 
now terrified birds. A sharp tap is 
heard and a few white feathers float away 
upon the breeze. The female savage has 
missed her mark, and with an angry 
scream she quickly whirls for another 
strike. And now commences a wild 
struggle for the upper air. To get above 
their pursuers seems the sole aim of the 
birds, and when at last this is accom- 
plished they poise themselves for an in- 
stant and then shoot, slanting, toward the 
Signal Station, now hopefully near, while 
their maddened pursuers at a lower level 
are straining in their wake. 

How was it ever done? A puff of 
blue smoke from a jutting point on the 
mountainside——-but too far away for any 
sound to reach us—-and one of the pur- 
suers drops like a plummet down into 
the gorge below; the two swiftly moving 
white points vanish behind the peak and 
a female savage, with agitated flight, goes 
past us down the cajion and her bootless 


and disastrous chase is done. 


But we have come abroad for royal 
game, and while we have been enjoying 
our musing and morning entertainment, 
some denizen of these retreats may have 
been watching, with humorous curiosity, 
from some distant cliff or clump of cacti 
and wondering what manner of hunters 
are these. So with an effort, throwing 
off the spell of the Genii of the Hills, I 
take a glaring scarlet handkerchief from 
my hunting pouch and tie it to a neigh- 
boring bough. “Why do you do that? 
Is it a signal of danger, done for the 
benefit of deer and mountain lion?” in- 
quired my companion—a rather witty 
student of Occidental College. “It is, in 
a way, a signal of danger,” I reply; “for 
it is done as a warning to other possible 
hunters not to shoot this way, and, if 
they do, they will get an answer suggest- 
ing flight.” ‘‘Then we had better move 
away from it and lie down,” suggested 
he; “for there are fools in these hills 
that would take even shat for a deer.” 

I might, however, find it difficult to 
explain to an expert hunter why I have 
displayed this flapping, flaming rag, al- 
though I seem to remember having heard 
or read somewhere that the curiosity of 
some animals will often lead them into 
danger: that they will approach any un- 
usual object and gaze upon it until such 
curiosity is satisfied or they meet with 
mishap. Or I may have entertained a 
dubious thought that the mountain stag 
possessed some of the pugnacious quali- 
ties of the half domesticated Texas bull 
and would attack my signal. But the 
curiosity of animals in these mountains 
must be long-ranged and the pugnacious 
qualities of the stag a reserved force, for 
we were left in peace and quiet, to watch 
the breaks in wooded slope for prowling 
bear or roving mountain lion, until at 
last our ardor was aroused by the weird 
cry of a belated coyote upon a distant 
ridge. Ina moment he was joined by 
two more, and we note with satisfaction 
that they are coming up in the wind and 
are still too far below to observe our 
danger signal. Silently and breathless 
in our screen of sage and cactus we 
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await their approach—although we know 
that with the reverberation of our guns 
the chances for more royal game will be 
ended for the day. But in this country 
the coyote is regarded as a useless but 
destructive thief, and ranchmen are his 
avowed enemies; so that hunters, obtain- 
ing privileges from the lords of the soil, 
are expected to bring down every one 
that strays within their range. Some 
years ago they became so boldly de- 
structive of poultry, pigs and sheep that 
a bounty was offered for their scalps. 
Thousands were killed—many thousands 
—so many indeed that when the treas- 
ury was looked into after paying for co- 
yote scalps, the representatives of the 
people found that there was little or 
nothing left for salaries, and the law was 
with much alacrity repealed. They are 
becoming very numerous again and cor- 
respondingly bold; but the growth of 
salaries has kept pace with the rapid 
growth of the country and there is never 
again likely to be anything paid out of 
the public coffers for the coyote’s crown, 
and farmers all will have to look out for 
their own hens and sheep. 

All this time our quarry is approach- 
ing—cautiously and with much suspi- 
cious circling in the wind: nosing here 
and there among the cactus for a chance 
cottontail, but all the time alert and 
watchful of the neighboring hills. At 
last they are about to cross the trail by 
which we came—some 60 yards away-- 
when the old Remington and younger 
Stevens are made to speak and the lead- 
er drops in his tracks. Another turns 
like a flash, makes a swift, short dash, 
tries to stand upon his head, and, scat- 
tering gravel in all directions, rolls over 
the bluff. The third has vanished, and, 
although there are many open spaces 
upon the mountain slope, he is seen no 
more. 

There is a certain measure of fun and 
satisfaction in killing a coyote—in out- 
witting his extreme caution and sly ways 

—but there is little profit unless the 
event is farther reaching in results than 
his unhandsome carcass (which we must 
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leave to bleach upon the hillside) would 
imply. Perhaps the timid family of Cot- 
tontail will thank us, in their own way, 
for removing an enemy more persistent 
and dangerous than ourselves. The 
mountain quail would whistle more 
cheerily did she know. And perhaps 
the sturdy old rooster at some distant 
ranch may crow in greater security and 
live to a good old age—the fate of all 
“spring chickens” — because of this 
morning’s work. But some assurance 
of these things would bring greater sat- 
isfaction than the contemplation of the 
stark and ugly form of a dead coyote. 





IN THE WISCONSIN WOODS. 





“Say, Buck, where are you going to 
hunt this fall? In your old place, or go- 
ing out with anyone in particular? _Bet- 
ter come along with us. It’s 10 years 
since you and I hunted deer together, 
and it would seem good to eat some more 
of your cooking—if you’re as handy as 
ever with the coffee pot and frying pan. 
Ed and Tom both want you along, and 
us 4 are all we want in the party.” Thus 
spoke my old hunting partner, H. C. 
Grimes, who is employed in the U S. 
Postal Service and had arranged to get 
his 15-days lay-off at a time when there 
was duck and deer hunting to be had. 
I am a member of a club which has a 
rousing good hunt every fall, usually at 
Captain Mowatt’s big logging camp, 
where we have everything convenient 
and handy; so I was at a loss which 
party to go with. I finally decided up- 
on a compromise arrangement, going with 
my old chum for a few days and then 
joining the club. 

A brief description of our quartette 
would read about as follows: H. C. 
Grimes (“ Heavy Man”), height 5 ft. 6 in., 
weight 130 lbs., renowned as a big eater; 
Ed Kellogg (“ Yourg- Man- Afraid- of- 
Empty- Bottle”), 5 ft. 5 in., 135 lbs; Tom 
Griffi'h, 5 ft. 10 in., 137 lbs., heavy weight 
lifter, long distance walker and general 
dish washer; Your Humble Servant 


(“Little Eva”), 5 ft. 11 in., 200 lbs., chief 
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chef, noted for hair-raising escapes, non- 
rising baking powder biscuits, etc. The 
night before we were to start, after pack- 
ing the tent, camp outfit and groceries, 
we played seven-up for a short time be- 
fore retiring to our respective homes and 
beds; but were promptly at the depot at 
8 a. m., where we took the Northern Pa- 
cific train for Moquah, a small station 12 
miles from Ashland. From this point 
we conveyed our impedimenta “ per push- 
car” 4 miles farther along the track to 
our proposed camping place at the dam 
on Fish Creek. A good share of the 
day was spent in putting up the tent, 
making a table and stools, and cutting a 
supply of wood; but about 4 o’clock 
Grimes started out to reconnoitre the 
surroundings, and just at dusk we heard 
a rapid firing gun of the latest design 
making music in a hazel thicket some 40 
rods from camp. It sounded as though 
our comrade might be surrounded bya 
pack of wolves; but, as the smoke drifted 
away, we discovered him coming in with 
a nice 6 prong buck, the first fruits of our 
hunt. 

The next morning found us ready for 
business and in the woods before day- 
light. I went west toward an old “slash- 
ing” and found a big buck, but only suc- 
ceeded in punching four holes in the at- 
mosphere somewhere near him. I saw 
3 more deer that day and my cartridge 
belt was noticeably lighter when, just be- 
fore noon, I returned to my neglected 
camp duties, such as washing the break- 
fast dishes and paring potatoes. Some 
months ago a member of the Sports 
Afield Family asked to hear more about 
camp food and the way it is cooked, and 
for his information I will state we had for 
dinner that day deer liver smothered in 
onions, fried bacon, sweet corn, fried po- 
tatoes, rye bread, flapjacks, cheese an 
coffee. Did we eat? Well, there wer 
very few scraps left, and the boys wante 
to know why I didn’t fry more “ spuds.” 
After dinner we all enjoyed a good smoke 
and started out again; but Grimes was 
the only one who found game. A big 
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buck did a cake- walk to 4 tunes from his 
.38-55, and escaped unhurt. 

According to the arranged programme 
each man was to get a deer next day be- 
fore dinner; otherwise we were pledged 
to “bu’st,”’ which may be accepted as 
proof of our desperation. Each selected 
his course, and it was not long before I 
heard the spiteful crack of Tom’s .30-30. 
Then Ed started in to help Tom “make 
good,” and, by the way the rifles were 
cracking, it was a foregone conclusion the 
deer would have to do some tall dodging 
to get away. I kept on toward the west 
and had fleeting glimpses of 2 white flags 
but no chance to shoot; so I swung 
northward against the wind and soon 
jumped a buck not over 50 feet from me. 
The first jump put him out of sight. I 
shot where I saw him land, but did not 
draw blood. Presently I met Grimes, 
who had seen 2 deer and had an unsuc- 
cessful shot, and on the way to camp we 
knocked the heads oft of 6 partridges 
and a rabbit. Kellogg and Tom were 
already in, covered with blood and pret- 
ty tired, having shot and dressed a nice 
buck. Each claimed the deer and the 
question cf who killed it is not yet set- 
tled. 

Everybody helped with cinner that 
day and the ménu was as follows: 
Broiled partridge (strips of bacon pinned 
on them with toothpicks; basted with 
melted butter), potatoes boiled in their 
jackets, canned baked beans and tomato 
sauce, raw onions, hot biscuits, prunes, 
tea. While we were eating dinner it 
commenced to snow, and kept it up un- 
til 3 o’clock next morning, covering the 
ground about 6 inches deep and insuring 
good “tracking.” We were out before 
daylight, and I decided to hunt along the 
railroad and follow the first track that 
crossed it. Within 100 yards I found the 
fresh trail of a big buck, and a little far- 
ther on he was joined by an old doe, the 
two turning into a chopping north of the 
track. I followed a trail skirting the 
fallen timber to the westward, as the walk- 
ing was here much easier. Presently the 
two deer—the doe leading—broke cover 
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ahead of me and ran down the trail 
toward a cedar swamp. In my eager- 
ness to get both I missed the doe with 
my first shot, but the buck caught the 
second and third bullets and went down. 
I dressed him and followed the doe into 
the swamp and across it to a hazel thick- 
et beyond, where the tracks were so thick 
that I lost her. Here I gave up track- 
ing and still-hunted to the westward, 
soon starting a couple of does up the 
hillside at a 2-minute gait. I emptied 
my magazine right there, getting 2 bul- 
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of dispute. As I had secured all the 
game allotted to me by law, it would 
have been useless to join our club party, 
which, as I afterward learned, enjoyed a 
very successful hunt, every member of 
the crowd killing at least one deer and 
the majority getting their legal share. 
Ashland, Wis. BiGE BucHANAN. 
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ELK AND MOUNTAIN GOATS. 


The photographs here reproduced 
were taken by W. C. Morgan of Ana- 





JOHNSON'S CABIN ON 


Amateur photo by W.C. Morgan, Anaconda, Montana. 





lets through one of them before she 
would consent to go down. I dragged 
her out to the railroad—which I found 
was not more than 60 rods away—and 
at 2:30 was back at camp. Grimes had 
preceded me with a nice deer; Griffith 
shortly came in and reported success, 
and about 4 o'clock Kellogg smilingly 
contributed the liver of a big buck to our 
camp larder. The next morning Griffith 
killed a fawn, which gave us our legal 
limit of 2 deer each by according to Kel- 
logg the doe which had been the subject 


TOP OF THE DIVIDE. 


conda, Mont., while on what proved to 
be a very successful 3-weeks’ hunting 
trip to the Big Hole, Moose Lake and 
Bitter Root country during the season of 
1902. Three mountain goats and a bull 
elk were killed by Mr. Morgan and his 
companion, Martin Johnson, besides such 
small game as they required for camp 
use—principally blue and Franklin 
grouse, and some mallards and canvas- 
back ducks which were secured at 
Georgetown Flats before reaching the 
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big game region. Mr. Morgan briefly 
describes his trip as follows: 

“We travelled by wagon as far as 
Moose Lake and packed from there 
along the divide between the Big Hole 
Basin and the Bitter Root Valley. Our 
first stop was at Johnson’s cabin on the 
divide—at an elevation of 8,500 feet— 
about 12 miles from the lake. Here we 
left part of our supplies and went down 
on the Big Hole slope to the head of 
Pentley Creek, where we killed the goats. 
We got them on the third day of our 
stay in that locality, the shooting being 


both black and white-tail deer, and had 
we been favored with a tracking snow 
would have gotten much more game.” 





OLD DAYS ON THE GUNNISON. 





When in my nineteenth year I knew 
very few of the Rocky Mountain trails, 
but, if asked, would probably have 
claimed to know them all, for assurance 
too frequently accompanies inexperience. 
I have told how I killed my first moun- 
tain lion, and will now relate another in- 
cident of importance in my own estima- 








OUR CAMP ON PENTLEY CREEK.—Johnson Getting Breakfast. 


Amateur photo by W.C. Morgan, Anaconda, Montana. 





at about 200 yards. We found no elk, 
as they had crossed the divide and 
moved south. After two days more of 
fruitless hunting we decided to follow 
them—first taking our goats to the cab- 
in and hanging them up. We then took 
the remainder of our provisions and 
moved down to another cabin of John- 
son’s on the east fork of the Bitter Root, 
and it was here that we killed the elk. 
He was fairly earned, as we tracked him 
along the game trails for 4 hours before 
he gave us a chance for a shot. We found 
plenty of fresh sign of bear, lion, elk, and 


tion, in which an elk is the central figure. 

It occurred in the fall succeeding my 
first trip to the West. On returning to 
Illinois I had left my traps with an ac- 
quaintance, and on Oct. 10 I started 
again for the mountains. As before, I 
stopped in St. Louis to buy my equip- 
ment; but I had already provided my- 
self with a new Parker gun, made to my 
special order and adapted to the big game 
and wild-fowl shooting in the region I 
intended visiting. It was a 10 gauge 
and weighed 11 14 pounds, and was fitted 
with 2 pairs of barrels—one, laminated 
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steel, 32 inch, bored for No. 8 buck and 
other large shot; the other, Damascus, 
29 inch, for small game shooting. I nev- 
er saw a finer shooting gun and it was 
in my possession for 17 years. 

I met my friend at what is now Cafion 
City and found him preparing for a long 
trip to the hills, near the junctton of the 
Little Grand and Gunnison Rivers. Elk 
were the object of our search, and I fur- 
nished the cash and my companion the 
brains for the expedition. I had brought 
50 more traps at his suggestion, and also 
2 fine field glasses—which articles should 
be in the equipment of all who hunt in 
the mountains. Five burros were loaded 
with our outfit and provisions. In some 
respects the journey was a wearisome 
one, but in others an endless enjoyment, 
for we were alway surrounded by pictur- 
esque scenery and a good deal of game 
was sighted. We saw elk, deer, moun- 
tain goats and mountain sheep, but made 
no attempt to molest them, as our arms 
were packed away and only our revolv- 
ers worn so that they might be handy in 
case of an emergency. 

About a mile from where the Gunni- 
son and Little Grand join lived an ac- 
quaintance of my friend, an intelligent 
and educated gentleman named Max- 
well, who welcomed us heartily and 
showed us about $61,000 in gold dust 
and nuggets, taken from his mine. It 
was an attractive display, but I was then 
possessed of about $500 in greenbacks 
and had come to the mountains for elk 
instead of gold. There would be no work 
for me until the coveted antlers were 
mine, and the next morning we were to 
go after them. I asked to see Maxwell’s 
armory and found that it consisted of a 
.50-calibre Spencer carbine—and not a 
cartridge to fit it nearer than St. Louis 
or New York. 

Duly installed as cook for the time be- 
ing, I took an inventory of Maxwell’s 
larder, and the only meat found was about 
3 pounds of very old and strong bacon. 
It had come from the East by way of 
Salt Lake City and had cost him $1 a 
pound. But our own stores were more 
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ample, and at 3:25 next morning I had 
a fire going, boiled coffee, fried some 
dried meat in deer tallow, and announced 
that breakfast was ready. Maxwell was 
delighted with the meal, and said he had 
a grown daughter waiting for me in Old 
York State; but I thanked him with due 
modesty and stated that I wanted to stay 
in Colorado and kill an elk. Maxwell 
was to hunt with the Parker, while I car- 
ried my rifle and a .45 calibre revolver. 
After breakfast Maxwell announced that 
we would hunt along a high mountain 
from which the game could escape only 
by way of 3 cafions, so’that we would be 
sure of getting a shot by separating and 
each ascending one of the rugged val- 
leys. I stipulated that there should be 
no shooting at game other than elk, un- 
less at bear or mountain lion in self de- 
fence. We separated at 6 o'clock, and at 
g the shooting was to commence on the 
mountain top, where we would undoubt- 
edly find a band of elk. As I was the 
youngest of the 3 I was given the long- 
est distance to walk. I found that deer 
were as thick as rabbits in Illinois, but 
paid little or no attention to them. In 
places the cafion was very narrow and 
the walking difficult; at others, the walls 
were a mile apart, but everywhere thou- 
sands of feet in sheer height. At first 
the timber growth was quite heavy, but it 
gradually grew stunted and thin as I as- 
cended, while the cafion narrowed and 
became steeper. 

Presently I was aware of a peculiar 
noise ahead, and came upon an animal 
apparently as large as a cow, fast asleep 
and snoring. I was then nearing the 
mountain top and did not want to be the 
first to commence firing, so I cautiously 
passed the obstacle by climbing to a high- 
er shelf. Then I turned and discovered 
that it was a silvertip bear and two cubs, 
either of the little fellows as large asa 
common black bear. I had lost no bear, 
as the saying goes, and was willing that 
some other man should do the fighting; 


so I crawled away and double-quicked | 


for a long distance, as a glance at my 
watch showed me that the appointed time 
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of action was only 3 minutes away. About 
50 feet below the summit I stopped in a 
shady spot to rest and wait. It was 9:15 
when the first rifle shot was fired; then 
I heard the Parker twice and the rifle 
again. Next I heard an approaching 
sound like a train of cars on a down 
grade and saw an elk coming with the 
rush of a locomotive. I drew back under 
a little ledge and, as he passed, fired at 
the point of his shoulder with my revolv- 
er, as there was not room to use the rifle. 
He fell, and the remainder of the band 


jumped over his body and passed on. 


The elk I had killed was very large, ap- 
parently as old as myself and in every 
way a splendid specimen. 

As I bled him, I heard the approach 
of another elk, knelt with my rifle ready 
and fired as soon as he came in sight. 
The bullet struck him in the brain; he 
turned a somersault and his neck was 
broken by the fall. Just then I heard 
Maxwell exclaim, “‘He’s not far away; 
but hurry! » He’s wounded and may take 
the kid by surprise.” I drew back in 
hiding and they soon came along, Max- 
well in the lead. Said he, when he saw 
the elk, “Look here, will you? Dead 
a-plenty—here’s where you hit—Oh, 
look yonder!” and then they ran like lit- 
tle boys to see my first elk. “I wonder 
where the kid is,” said Maxwell. “Guess 
he’s gone for salt,” replied my guide; 
and then I showed myself and asked 
about their own success. They said they 
had found a few elk on the mountain, but 
that they had all “got mad and left.” I 
noticed that the guide was without a 
coat, and that his face was scratched and 
his ear bleeding badly. 

It seems that my friends had reached 
the mountain top on time and waited in 
sight of the game for my arrival. At last, 
deciding that I was waiting, too, the guide 
drew bead on a young bull and downed 
him the first shot. The band then tried 
to escape past Maxwell, who shot down 
a fine two-year-old and a black-tail deer 
that had joined in the race; afterwards 
trying to run over “The Kid,” who, of 
course, let all but one escape. In the 


meanwhile the guide attempted to bleed 
his elk, but it sprang up at the touch of 
steel and showed fight. He missed it 
with a quick shot, the next cartridge 
stuck and would not enter the chamber, 
and so he was compelled to “tree” —the 
elk’s antlers tearing his pants leg as he 
swung into the branches. Then Max- 
well came to his relief, and, at the sight 
of the Parker’s bright barrels, the elk de- 
cided to try the third cafion—only to 
meet disaster, as I have related. 
Lincoln, Illinois. Jay DENTON. 





THAT LAST MALLARD. 





While duck shooting in South Dako- 
ta, a few years ago, an accident befell me 
which I shall not soon forget. It was a 
bleak November day, with about 5 inches 
of snow on the ground and a cold wind 
blowing from the northwest. The ducks 
were unusually late in their southward 
flight that fall. The Sioux River was 
partially but not wholly frozen over and 
the flocks would settle in the open 
stretches, particularly at some bends 
where the wild rice grew in abundance. 
Brother Nick and myself prepared for a 
day’s sport, oiling our guns and loading 
our pockets with shells. His ducks were 
to be killed with a hammerless double- 
barrel; mine with a 10-bore repeater. 
We had about two miles to walk down 
the river before there would be a likeli- 
hood of seeing any ducks, and when found 
they were so very shy that trying to cir- 
cumvent them seemed a waste of time. 
We had actually given up and started 
home, when a word from Nick put me 
flat in the snow, watching a lone teal as 
it swiftly winged its way up the river. 
Nick claimed the shot and dropped the 
duck on the river’s farther side, and our 
dog saw it fall and swam across to get it. 
He picked up the teal and appeared to 
weigh it in his mouth; then let it fall and 
looked across at us, as if to say, “‘I don’t 
think it is worth the trouble.” Tag isa 
good dog and willing to bring game from 
the water to dry land, but could never be 
taught the need of bothering farther 








with a duck when once safely ashore. 

This partial success gave us better 
heart and we continued down the river 
to a bend where the stream was some 80 
yards wide. Nick crossed the bend, 
while I followed its curve. I had a good 
view of the river, but could see nothing 
but a muskrat perched on its house, but 
Nick beckoned me to join him, and point- 
ed to a big mallard far out of range. We 
“Injuned” for him, crawling flat in the 
cold snow; and at last Nick risked a shot 
and we retrieved—a very small teal. Dis- 
tance had lent enchantment to the view. 
Down the river three miles farther—for 
we were no longer discouraged nor tired 
—we found quite a flock of mallards 
feeding on wild rice, and bagged three of 
them. After that we ran across several 
flocks and had some very good sport. 

It was now approaching night, the 
wind was growing colder, and prudence 
dictated our return; but I had noted a 
large flock settle in the river some 40 rods 
away and we hurried after them. Nick 
agreed to hide in the grass, while I was 
to go around below the ducks and get 
them between two fires. I used consid- 
erable stealth in gaining the desired po- 
sition, crept up within 75 yards and fired 
into the huddled flock, killing 3. Two 
of them I could easily reach from the 
bank with my gun, but the third was 
caught on a bunch of grass a little far- 
ther out. I managed to free it and it 
floated down stream, while I followed 


after, trying to catch it. Pretty soon I, 


saw my chance; reached out as far as I 
dared; tried to reach an inch farther— 
and something fell into the river. Un- 
questionably the South Dakota streams 
are cold in the month of November. If 
anyone questions this fact, send him to 
me and I will tell him how I know. 
Nick found me standing on the bank 
and vainly trying to squeeze the water 
out of my clothing. Seven miles from 
home, wet to the skin, and night already 
setting in; two guns and I9 ducks to 
carry—but maybe these same ducks 
made the walking easier and the road 
shorter. My clothes were frozen stiff 
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when I reached home, but after a warm 
supper I was all right again and ready 
for another such a duck hunt on the 
morrow—the cold bath omitted. 

Minot, S. D. P. F. Hipr. 


———— 


INDIANA’S GAME LAWS. 





Indiana’s present game law requires 
that the non-resident hunter (in addition 
to the payment of $25.00 for a license to 
hunt within the boundaries of the State) 
shall be sworn as to his home address, 
age, weight, height, complexion, color 
of hair and eyes, and other distinctive 
marks, and the clerk of the circuit court 
must be furnished an unmounted photo- 
graphic print of the applicant, not larger 
in size than 2x3 inches. It is now un- 
lawful to hunt any and all kinds of game 
from Oct. 1 to Nov.10 unless provided 
with a special hunting permit. These 
permits are issued by Z. T. Sweeney, 
Commissioner of Fisheries and Game, 
Columbus, Indiana, and have attached 
the photograph and description of the 
party to whom they are granted. They 
are furnished free to holders of non-resi- 
dent licenses, but a fee of $1.00 is re- 
quired of residents of the State. The 
open seasons on the various species of 
game are as follows: Quail and grouse, 
Nov. 10 to Jan. 1; waterfowl], Sept. 1 to 
April 15; woodcock, July 1 to Jan. 1; 
squirrels, Aug. 1 to Jan.1. The killing 
of wild birds other than game birds is 
prohibited. 





REFERRING to the Lo Lo Hot Springs, 
in the Bitter Root district, Montana, A. 
M. Stevens of Missoula writes: “ Years 
ago game of all kinds came here to drink 
its waters. Early any morning deer and 
moose were to be seen, while a little 
ways back in the mountains elk and 
bear could be seen almost any day. 
Now one must hunt over large areas to 
find one. The large blue grouse—once 
so plentiful everywhere in these moun- 
tains that it seemed they could never be 
killed off—have also been sadly deci- 
mated.” 
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THE MAKING OF A WARRIOR. 





I have been leading a strenuous life 
since my old Choctaw friend Pigeon John 
decided to become, temporarily, a mem- 
ber of our household. I wouldn’t have 
missed his visit for money; still, he has 
proven a disturbing element since the 
very evening of his coming, and I very 
much fear that the end is not yet. Good- 
ness knows where or how he will break 
out next. After our experience in the 
swamps, where we so narrowly escaped 
drowning, I thought he would be con- 
tent to remain quiet for a while; but he 
is as irrepressible as a setter puppy and 
quite as thoughtless. The old fellow ap- 
pears to have an unlimited supply of 
money in the hands of one of our oldest 
grocery firms—a concern that has had 
extensive business relations with the 
Choctaws practically ever since the rail- 
road was built—and he seems deter- 
mined to give my two boys a good time, 
though it takes his last dollar. I made 
a mild kick when he purchased and 
brought home 3 snug little Texas ponies, 
finding excuse in the fact that I had nei- 
ther stable room nor feed for them; but 
the next day he hustled up a carpenter 
and some lumber and I was ashamed to 
Say any more. 

“Boy’s old hoss die, bimebye,”’ said he, 
referring to my own sleek and well-con- 
ditioned animal. ‘Good ’nough now; 
but squaw’s grey pony better. Him 
crackajack from Bitter Creek.” 

“ Mine ?” exclaimed Mrs. Ehrens, wide- 
eyed with astonishment. 

“Mebby loan um to John, sometime,” 





he suggested. ‘Injun ride light—all 
bones—heap light.” 

“Oh, you dear, generous old man!” 
—and I couldn’t blame her for the funny 
little break in her voice—‘‘and the bays 
are for the boys?”’ 

“Yep. All got ponies but ole Injun. 
John got dam hard luck—all time go a- 
foot.” 

It was not part of the old fellow’s plan 
to furnish the boys with saddles. They 
were to be trained to ride in the Indian 
way, barebacked, with merely a surcingle 
around the pony to supply a handhold 
in time of need. And it was wonderful, 
the way Frank and Lewis took to the 
fun, and how quickly they became 
“rough riders.” Before the novelty of 
the thing had worn off, Pigeon John 
evolved another bright idea, which was 
to arm them with bows and arrows and 
teach them their use. For a week or 
such matter the surrounding country 
was daily overrun by this little war party 
of 3, riding in single file with the agéd 
chieftain in the lead. The boys were 
having the picnic of their lives, their 
mother abetted them in their foolishness 
and I hadn’t the heart to interfere. 

Mrs. Ehrens’ mother came down from 
Arkadelphia to spend the Fourth of July 
with us and was persuaded to extend her 
visit over the better part of a month. She 
was a little slow about taking a fancy to 
the old Choctaw, for she had been raised 
in the Eastern States where the Indian 
nature is generally misjudged; but when 
she finally came over to the majority, she 
came to stay. Then it developed that 
she had in her younger days been a great 
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lover of angling and John told her fish- 
ing stories till she went fairly wild. 
“Squaw too ole to fish, now,” said John 
artfully. “Big fish steal um pole—meb- 
by pull squaw in creek; git scalplock 
wet.” 

To avoid a possible quarrel, I inter- 
posed the suggestion that we should all 
go into camp for a few days on Sulphur 
River, and the plan was immediately 
adopted by general acclamation. We 
were to start the next day but one; but 
our plans were upset by the coming of 
a telegram calling me to Fort Worth, 
where my partner was figuring on a big 
building contract. I was sorry to disap- 
point the folks, but it couldn’t be helped. 
The first train carried me southward and 
it so chanced that I was detained only a 
couple of days and the third evening at 
dusk I was again at home. The house 
was dark—no signs of life in or around 
it—doors locked, stable standing open, 
horses gone, buggy missing. It was a 
plain case—even before I had crawled 
through the kitchen window and inves- 
tigated the premises. That confounded 
Pigeon John had eloped with the whole 
family—wife, children, mother-in-law and 
all—and carried them to the happy fish- 
ing grounds on the Sulphur. I took 
supper at a restaurant and caught a train 
which carried me to the bridge across 
the river. There were still 3 miles to 
walk, providing I had the luck to find the 
folks at the camp spot I had previously 
selected. If they had changed their 
plans I would most certainly be ‘up 
against it;” but, since Pigeon John was 
in charge of the expedition, I felt sure 
that all contingencies had been kept in 
view (my own unexpected return includ- 
ed). In due course I caught the glim- 
mer of a fire through the trees; then, in 
a little clearing ahead, the forms of four 
tethered horses were dimly discerned, 
and one of them wasa grey. I was in 
luck! 

Just then I heard a sound that brought 
me to a sudden standstill—the sharp 
Click! click! of a gun-lock. “Halt!” 
called a shrill voice a-tremor with excite- 
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ment—and then: “Uncle John! O Uncle 
John! Here’s a man! Stop right there, 
or I'll shoot.” I’m blessed if I don’t be- 
lieve the little fellow meant every word 
of it. “It’s Daddy, Lewis,” I called out 
hurriedly; “don’t point that devilish gun 
at me. I'll surrender.” 

“Hold him, Lew!—I’m comin’,” shout- 
ed Frank, dashing up out of the darkness 
from the right of the tent. “I told Uncle 
John he was givin’ you the post of dan- 
ger, but he wou/d do it. That’s always 
my luck.” 

The idea of posting guards around a 
fishermen’s camp in this the year of grace 
1903! I was angry at,thought of the 
danger I had been threatened with—a 
real danger, as Lewis’ pitiful state of ex- 
citement told me. It was really a won- 
der that he had not fired first and chal- 
lenged afterwards; but when I presented 
this view of the case for Pigeon John’s 
consideration, he grunted scornfully. 
“‘ Pappoose ketch um hoss thief all right,” 
said he; “be big chief some day—like 
John.” Then he took me aside and 
whispered, “Send um back to watch po- 
nies. Go to sleep bimeby, an’ then John 
put um to bed—dam easy.” 

Texarkana, Texas. J. F. EHRENS. 





SOMETHING ABOUT PETS. 





Boys love pets, and when they capture 
a wild beast or bird their first thought is 
to take it home and tame it. Unfortun- 
ately in this case the thought is easier 
than the performance. Wild creatures 
that grow to maturity in freedom are 
hard to tame, and if taken young are 
likely to die in captivity. Few boys 
have ever succeeded in rearing birds ta- 
ken from the nest, and there are not 
many men who can succeed in this, how- 
ever well informed they may be as to 
their feeding habits. The little fellows 
are either starved or killed with mistaken 
kindness. Young rabbits or squirrels— 
providing they are not too young—are 
easily raised and will soon become quite 
tame, and the same is true of nearly all 
quadrupeds; but more of attention and 
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care is required than the average thought- 
less boy will give, especially after their 
possession becomes an old story. So, 
on the whole, it is better to allow the lit- 
tle creatures to retain their freedom and 
a chance for their lives. 

As a rule all the smaller four-footed 
wild animals make troublesome pets, and 
the tamer they get the more trouble they 
are. They are mischievous, tireless in 
their rummaging and pilfering ways, and 
hard to control. More- 
over, most of them are 
nocturnal in their hab- 
its and have no regard 
for the comfort of crea- 
tures who are not. A 
pet ’coon or fox will 
keep an entire house- 
hold in a state of chron- 
ic irritability and never 
lose their native ex- 
pression of innocence 
and unconcern. Wood- 
land creatures are best 
seen in the woods; re- 
moved from their nat- 
ural surroundings and 
more leisurely ob- 
served, their less charm- 
ing characteristics are 
apt to crop to the sur- 
face. 

intitle 

A FEATURE of the 
recent rifle meeting at 
Bisley, Eng., was the 
school boys’ match, in 
which there were teams 
of eight boys each from 
41 schools and col- 
leges, all shooting the regular Govern- 
ment rifle. The match was at 200 and 
500 yards, and the scores made were 
worthy of older marksmen. It is worthy 
of remark that the highest score was 
made by the shortest boy—a little fellow 
who was hardly as tall as his Lee—Enfield 
rifle. If our colleges and schools could 
obtain Governmental encouragement for 
such matches the future renown of Amer- 
ican marksmanship would be assured. 





““By my very own self.”’ 


Photo by Arraur E. Dunn, Royal Centre, Ind. 
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A VERY YOUNG ANGLER. 


Our photograph will appeal to many 
with its suggestion of the scenes and 
pleasures of vacation time, for the fashion 
of taking the little ones to the lakes and 
woods is yearly growing in favor, and it 
is good that this should be so. If change 
of scene and an opportunity to breathe 
free air is good for their elders, why not 
for the babies as well? and while they are 
gathering new strength, 
and their eyes are 
brightening and the 
roses blooming in their 
cheeks, it is wonderful 
to see how the inher- 
ent love for sport comes 
to the surface. Maybe 
surroundings influence 
choice; at any rate, the 
balls and tops and mar- 
bles and dolls no longer 
charm when there is a 
chance to go fishing, or 
even to take a ramble, 
toy gun in hand, in the 
nearby groves. The 
love of imitation is 
strong in the little tots, 
but there must be 
something more than 
this to turn their hearts 
from their best-loved 
pleasures to others as 
yet untried. 

Even when the out- 
ing is to be for a day 
only, it is no doubtful 
experiment to let the 
children share in the 
excursion. A bit of unusual exercise or 
exposure will not hurt them, nor will 
they weary of the fun a moment earlier 
than the grown folks. Vim and pluck 
of the rarest type sometimes come in 
small packages and the fire of enthusiasm 
burns brightest in young hearts. 


>_> 





ContrisuTions for this department 
from our young readers are always wel- 
come and will be carefully considered. 
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THE SOLVING OF THE EQUATION. 

“Yaas, Misteh White, there’s tarpon 
a-plenty out there about them keys, 
but”—Peter turned with a look full of 
suggestion—‘“it ain’t everybody as can 
ketch ’em.” 

“That's all right,” replied the man 
thus addressed. “If you take us to Tar- 
pon Keys in the morning the money is 
yours whether we see a tarpon or not. 
Old Sam will take us for five dollars— 
how does the price suit you?” 

“Be ready at 5 so we can get to the 
Keys before the tide turns,” said the old 
fisherman, outwardly reluctant but se- 
cretly glad of the opportunity to humble 
this young man before the Silver King. 
Promptly at the hour White and his 
friend Rossland were at Peter’s pier, and 
found him just finishing his preparations 
for the day’s jaunt. A box, bored full of 
small holes and fitted with a lid, was 
bumping idly against the pier. This Pe- 
ter took and proceeded to attach to the 
stern of his sailboat with a small rope. 
Rossland—an invalid, as his pale face in- 
dicated—to whom the coast and all its 
doings were utterly strange and new, 
watched the old man closely. Finally 
he asked: ‘“‘What have you in that box, 
Peter?” “Live mullet for bait,” an- 
swered the fisherman. Then he directed 
his passengers to their seats, and they 
prepared to enjoy to the full the beauties 


of a morning on the Mexican Gulf. Sea- 
ward, the fogs of night were thinning, 
soon to disappear before the fervid 
glances of the sun; landward, the pale 
grey of the mist, mingling with the dark 
green of live oak foliage, formed a back- 
ground against which the magnificent 
magnolia flowers glowed like the last 
snow of spring against the young sea- 
son’s grass. The breeze, a breath at first, 
gradually became stronger, and soon they 
were moving quietly over the rippling 
waters toward the Keys. 

“Just smell this air! Isn’t it a tonic for 
a lazy man?” laughed Rossland, inhaling 
the salt breeze. “This brine, with the 
balsam of the pines, ought to make a new 
man of me before fall.” 

White, seated in the bow arranging his 
tackle, assented, but did not attempt a 
conversation. Out, out they sailed, past 
tide flats where sandpipers were running 
along the wet sand, past the schooners 
swinging lazily at anchor, out into the 
deep till the trees on Cat Island showed 
tall and clear against the sky. Finally 
Péter, who had been silent, called out: 
‘Look there! do ye see ’em? Them’s 
the tarpon.” Following the direction of 
the outstretched hand, the two men saw 
a novel sight. Over to their left, some 
50 or 75 yards, mullet were rising and 
jumping in an ecstacy of terror, vainly 
endeavoring to escape their rapacious 
pursuers, Now, with the swiftness of 
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light, a huge silvery body appears above 
the surface, while the terrified mullet flee 
in every direction. The rays of the 
morning sun fall on the scales of the tar- 
pon as on burnished silver. Beyond him 
rises another and another, till the whole 
sound is alive with the leaping, flashing 
creatures. 

“Quick, Peter! give me a mullet.” 
White’s words were short and sharp. 
“Don’t waste yer bait on em now,” came 
the soft, slow speech of the old fisherman. 
“They'll bite better when the tide turns. 
Ye mought get a jewfish hung now, and 
couldn’t get shet of him befo’ the tarpon 
really begin to bite.” Realizing the sane- 
ness of the advice White controlled him- 
self and turned again to watch the game 
of life and death that was being played 
before him. Mullet after mullet arose, 
only to fall into the yawning mouths of 
the pursuing tarpon. Rossland was 
watching the game, too; his clear grey 
eyes grew thoughtful and he spoke. 

‘“‘ Didn’t Tennyson state the case clear- 
ly when he said ‘Nature is ravening red 
in tooth and claw?’ Minnow—mullet— 
tarpon. These are the quantities in the 
equation of Fate; such the order of suc- 
cession. When the molecules have 
reached the last of the three stages, they 
but furnish the lords of creation with a 
little amusement.” White winced a little 
at this thrust but said nothing. Ross- 
land resumed: “This thing we call life 
is only a struggle with Fate—hard, ex- 
acting Fate— coming to the mullet in the 
form of a larger, stronger fish; to me asa 
heritage of disease from some careless 
ancestor, It is all a—” 

“Jes’ get yer tackle ready; the tide’s 
all in now. We'll take the skiff and row 
out a little piece and wait for the turn,” 
said Peter, dropping the anchor with a 
splash. A few minutes sufficed for the 
preparations; then the skiff moved away 
—Peter at the oars, White in the stern, 
Rossland remaining in the sail boat. A 
fine mullet was soon attached to White’s 
hook and several casts were made, but 
with no results. The tide had now turned 
and was flowing out and away from the 


low-lying coast. White was intently 
watching a gull as it settled down where 
Tarpon Key was just beginning to ap- 
pear above the receding waters. Sud- 
denly Whizz went the reel, but, before he 
could master the situation, the line hung 
limp and loose. The tarpon had come 
and gone, carrying with it hook and snell. 
The wily Peter smiled but said nothing. 
Inwardly boiling at his own carelessness 
but outwardly calm, White picked out 
another hook and prepared to try his 
luck again. Hardly had the bait hit the 
water when a huge tarpon rose. Again 
the reel whizzed, but White was ready 
—a quick jerk and the big fellow was 
hooked. Away toward the coast ran the 
fish. Fifty yards of line were paid out, 
but still he rushed on. The 150-yard 
mark had been almost reached when the 
fish turned about and came straight for 
the boat. Peter’s practiced eye took in 
the danger to White’s outfit if the fish 
passed under the skiff at that rate of speed; 
he made a backward stroke with the oars 
and the tarpon rushed past where the 
skiff had been. 

Now the Silver King stopped to rest 
and the young man reeled in his line. 
For an hour and twenty minutes the fish 
fought, running and rushing in vain en- 
deavors to foul the line and escape; but 
human ingenuity at last triumphed. The 
wearied fish was swimming slowly along 
in the wake of the boat, when, without 
warning, the dorsal fin of an immense 
shark appeared cutting the water nearby. 
The hooked fish made a few feeble efforts 
to escape its pursuer, but the long strug- 
gle had told too heavily upon its vital 
powers. A quick dash, and the shark 
had grasped its prey. Though utterly 
astonished at the turn events had taken, 
White vigorously applied the brake to 
stop the robber’s mad rush. 

Inch by inch the shark yielded and al- 
lowed himself to be drawn in toward the 
boat, till he was in plain sight of White 
as he sat in the stern; then with a whirl 
that made the reel sing a wild, mad tune, 
off went the thief with his booty. Just 
as suddenly the reel ceased its music, but 
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White vainly strove to reel in his line. 
The big fish was evidently sulking. 

“Row me over that way, Peter; if the 
shark won’t come to me I’ll go to him.” 
The young man’s voice was losing some 
of its resonant ring of command; the pro- 
tracted struggle with the tarpon had 
keyed him up to the highest pitch, and 
now the shark was proving a doughty 
antagonist. When the skiff was almost 
over the skulking pirate, White felt the 
line tighten for another rush. A quick 
sideways jerk and the weight suddenly 
yielded; up came the line, until upon the 
surface of the sound floated the body of 
the tarpon, a great wound near the mid- 
dle of the body showing where the shark 
had seized it. Rossland was leaning ov- 
er the boat’s side in expectant interest, 
and White arose in the skiff and called 
to him: “Look here, old fellow, you left 
out one most important quantity in your 
equation of Fate—the shark!” 

James S. Compton. 


HINTS FOR TROUT FISHERS. 








Why is it that fishing has so much “ of 
course” in it? Ofcourse we didn’t catch 
any. Bad day—streams high—wrong 
time of the moon. Or, of course we 
caught some (as we proudly lift the lid 
of the creel). Why, what do you sup- 
pose we came for? Humph! Of course 
you fellows are looking for an elaborate- 
ly falsified piscatorial enumeration 
(Whew! don’t that smell like Boston ?); 
but I’m going to fool you. I can’t go. 
Sub rosa, this is the how: What could 
have possessed that condemned dealer to 
send my new rod to the office? Of 
course Jones, the cashier, wanted to see 
it—and it is a good idea to keep on the 
right side of the cashier. Then, of course, 
the ‘“‘old man” came in at that minute 
in a bad humor. “My son” (and he 
glared over those glasses), “no fishing this 
spring.” Jones grinned. I—well, I said 
something quietly. But never mind, 
boys. I can dream over it; and maybe 
I can give you a few hints. 

In the first place: You want to catch 
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some fish, of course (darn that phrase!). 
All men have, I believe, that acquisitive, 
murderous disposition—as to fish or 
something else. But, if you have any 
poetry in your soul, there is something 
to catch other than the glistening brook 
beauties. Don’t be lazy; the early bird 
catches the worm and the speckled trout 
likes a similar diet but better at about 
daybreak than any other time. Over the 
distant ridge to the westward a few stars 
are blinking; to the east the deep dark 
shadows of night are twitching, here and 
there, with the flashing arrows of coming 
morn. A whole year has passed since 
you last breathed the fresh air at such 
an hour. Don’t you feel the cobwebs in 
that tired brain disappearing ?—as mys- 
teriously as does the fizz that follows the 
pop of the cork. We climb on the buck- 
board, and Old Charlie starts into a swing- 
ing trot up the mountain road. Now, 
here’s a hint: Always fish down stream, 
if possible. I'll tell you why. In fish- 
ing up stream, the bait is continually 
coming home to one’s feet after each 
cast; and the nearer it approaches the 
angler, the less chance ofa bite. The con- 
trary is the case in fishing down stream, 
as the bait is carried by the current away 
from the fisherman and his chances of a 
capture are each moment increased. 
Then you are going to wade (second 
hint) if you go with me; at least, you will 
if you want any fish. (By the bye, I don’t 
want you near me, anyway. Two fisher- 
men within a half mile of each other on 
a trout stream are a Siamese nuisance. 
Don’t forget that, my son, and think the 
other fellow surly). Step boldly in. To 
be sure, there is no reason for flounder- 
ing around like a cow in a mud puddle. 
Slide your feet—making sure of your 
right before you “get left.” And now 
here’s a state secret, boys: Don’t let any 
dealer fool you into the belief that you 
need that beautiful book of flies. Re- 
member, I am speaking of mountain brook 
trout fishing. The good, old-fashioned 
angle worm, grasshopper, or wasp larve 
(if you can get them in the spring) will 
ensnare more trout than a bushel of flies. 


1) 
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If you insist upon carrying flies, they are. 


not heavy and perhaps you could worry 
along with a few. 

There is a great science in baiting, and 
it chiefly rests in having the worm lively 
and its extremities left dangling. The 
bait is often carried over a little fall into 
a smooth, deep pool; allow it to sink, 
and, all the while it is doing so, the 4 
ends of the two worms are moving about 
in the clear water, in a way much too 
enticing for any chance trout to resist. 
Don’t be afraid of the point of your hook 
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nerve. A light, sharp jerk of the wrist 
will sink that hook into the upper or 
lower jaw; and there is no occasion to 
try to throw that fish into the Canals of 
Mars. Some sturdy limb, 20 feet above 
your head, would probably interfere— 
and it’s awful hard to get them down. 
Quietly reel in the line until you have 
only a yard or two out; then, if the rod 
tip can not be raised without interference, 
quickly throw the rod up stream, grasp- 
ing the tip in the right hand and the line 
in the left, and draw the fish in. Ten 














RAPIDS OF BAD RIVER.—Near Mellen, Wisconsin. 


See article “‘ A Wisconsin Trout Stream,” page 252. 





showing. I do not believe the average 
trout knows the point of a hook from the 
legs of a helgramite or the antennz of a 
grasshopper. Neither does your quiet 
approach, in the centre of the stream, 
frighten him as much as a moving shad- 
ow on the bank. By all means, do not 
weight your line. The bait ought to 
float. Suddenly there is a flash from out 
of that dark shadow of the bank, and the 
rod tells you there is “something doing.” 
Now, boys, here comes the test of your 


o'clock is usually eating and drinking 
time, and there is little use fishing in the 
middle of the day. Here is where you 
can find the “something else” other than 
the slaying of fish. 

Boys—if the Editor will let me—one 
of these days I'll tell you how to cook 
fish in the woods. Haven't got time now 
—I’m dreaming, and this rolled up 
through the tobacco haze: 

One Friday afternoon (O how slowly 
it passed!) Miss Briggs (fidgety old maid) 
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was reading to us of a “piscatorial ex- 
cursion.” Now, why could she not say 
“a-goin’ a-fishin’?”—sounds much better 
to a boy. Anyhow, she put the mischief 
in our heads. Saturday morning, early, 
= was a conversation something like 
this: 

“‘Mommie—please, Mom—Buddie an’ 
me want to go fishin’.” 

“Oh, no, son; just think! you might 
fall in; and then suppose one of those 
horrid blacksnakes” 

“Oh, pshaw! Why, Mom, Tom can 
kill a snake!” 

Tom was 3 years younger than my- 
self, and was engaged at that minute in 
“hooking” a dime from mother’s store 
in the old sugar bowl for which the milk- 
man would be shortly looking. That 
dear mother! Can you remember the 
gentle pressure of her arm around your 
neck, or feel the tickling lovingness of 
that brown curl against your cheek? If 
you cannot, my friend, God pity your for- 
lorn youth! 

“Well, Mom, we can play ball, then?” 

“Yes, dear; but come back at noon- 
time.” 

“Yes’m.” 

Ah, you little villians! Well did you 
know you intended to deceive that trust 
ing heart, as you shouldered your bats 
and paraded away through the hall. 
Back of the barn the bats were soon hid- 
den, and one boy busied himself in filling 
the bait box while Tom ran off to buy a 
new line, also a nickel’s worth of crackers 
and cheese. 

“Hear that? Four o’clock, Tom!”— 
as the factory whistle booms across the 
country—“ better be gittin’ back.” Four 
chubs, ten sunfish and six good-sized 
suckers—and we didn’t dare take them 
home. Oh, misery! While I am busy 
hiding the rods and recovering the bats, 
Tom scouts around the corner of the 
barn for any sign of Father. 

“Yes,” he says, “he’s a-sittin’ up on 
the porch, smokin’.” 

“ Wh—what will we do?” I stammer. 

“Say!” says Tom, “let’s pray—maybe 
God will make him forget it.” 
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Two little forlorn scamps kneel in a 
back stall—then after a moment of si- 
lence— 

“Will, you do it,” says Tom; “you're 
oldest.” 

“Dear Lord—we’re sorry —lead us not 
into—not into” — 

“Temter—tation,” supplies Tom; and 
so we continue to the end, in reverence 
and trust. 

We are very busy, a few minutes after, 
scrubbing away the smell of fish; and 
Mommie, discovering us, says: ‘‘Why, 
boys! you were very naughty today; 
you did not come home as you prom- 
ised; but if you'll clean up real good, I'll 
not tell Papa, this time.” 

Where is the heathen who does not 
believe prayers are answered? 

S. Mason BIneEs. 





A WISCONSIN TROUT STREAM. 





One of the most picturesque streams 
in Northern Wisconsin is Bad River, 
which rushes to Lake Superior in a suc- 
cession of magnificent falls, rapids, and 
deep, whirling pools. Good angling may 
be enjoyed throughout its entire course, 
especially in the vicinity of Copper Falls, 
some two miles from the town of Mellen, 
on the Wisconsin Central Railway, where 
the fisherman and sightseer will discover 
many features of interest. Here Bad 
River and Tyler’s Fork, coming from op- 
posite directions, are each cut by falls of 
some 60 feet in height, and then join 
their waters and flow through a narrow 
gorge fully 75 feet in depth. The two 
falls are not more than 6o or 70 rods 
apart. Deposits of iron and copper stain 
the water a dark coffee color; yet the 
rivers abound with gamy rainbow or 
Mount Shasta trout, some of them at- 
taining to a very large size. The strength 
of the current in Bad River may be 
judged from the fact that in many places 
it has a fall of from 75 to 80 feet to the 
mile, and wading the shallows is practi- 
cally out of the question. In the summer 
of 1901 I spent a day fishing in the vi- 
cinity of Copper Falls, accompanied by 
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Charles Tyler (then postmaster at Mel- 
len) and Walter McDonald. A travel- 
ling photographer was taken along for a 
special purpose, which he well served, as 
the accompanying photographs will 
amply testify. 

McDonald landed a trout weighing a 
pound or so, and I had secured a half- 
pounder, before Tyler got his line and 
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ones, when I heard a terrible grunt and 
looked around. There was Tyler, up to 
his knees in the swift water, with that 
old alder pole bent nearly double. The 
line was cutting the water at a terrible 
rate, but no fish could long withstand the 
strain of that pole with 175 pounds im- 
movably fixed at its butt. When the 
struggling captive at last yielded, it left 














THE GORGE ON BAD RIVER, ABOVE THE FALLS. 





poleyrigged for business. It was literally 
a ‘‘pole”—an alder, 2 inches at the butt, 
12 feet long and about 10 pounds in 
weight, more or less—and the line at- 
tached was strong enough to land a big 
muscallonge in the old-time, over-the- 
shoulder style. The trout were striking 
freely and I had caught five or six nice 


the water at a smokeless-powder veloc- 
ity, curved upward with a wide sweep 
and landed in the balsams 20 yards from 
the water. We followed, to gaze with 
undisguised admiration upon a 4% 
pound trout. “What would you fellows 
have done with that chap on them darned 
buggy whips?” asked Tyler, with a dis- 
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gusted look at our Bristol rods, I an- 
swered not a word, but fished on with a 
settled determination to hook a trout ful- 
ly as large or larger. I think I would 
have landed him all right, but the chance 
was denied me. I caught one weighing 
1% pounds and about 20 of smaller size, 
and McDonald caught 3 or 4 very nice 
ones, but Tyler and the alder sapling had 
established a record too high for us to 
reach. But we enjoyed our day’s sport, 
just the same, and we secured some very 
good views. The log shown in one of 
them, spanning the gorge, is about 60 feet 
long and lies fully 30 feet above the 
water. To my personal knowledge it 
has bridged the stream for 15 years. 
Bad River contains both speckled and 
rainbow trout, but the establishment of a 
tannery on the stream has served to foul 
its waters with refuse and injure the fish- 
ing. Bice BucHANAN. 
Ashland, Wis. 





IN NOVA SCOTIA’S WATERS. 





Rod fishing in Nova Scotia has not 
been as good this season as usual, owing 
to the want of seasonable rains to keep 
up the streams. In 56 days we were fa- 
vored with only one shower, while the 
weather in May—the best fishing month 
—was unusually cold and windy. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks I secured 
13 salmon, and 3 of these, captured with- 
in 2 hours, weighed 43 pounds. The 
largest taken weighed 22 pounds and af- 
forded me a spicy sporting event, as I 
was entirely alone from the time of strik- 
ing him until he was on the bank at my 
feet. In the latter part of May I hada 
most delightful 3-days’ outing on the 
headwaters of the Liverpool River—the 
Mersey of Nova Scotia. This is a most 
favored resort of American sportsmen, 
who are there by the score every season 
after trout and grilse. The former fish 
is wonderfully abundant, the supply be- 
ing kept up by the product of upward of 
30 lakes, following many small streams 
to the main river. My companion and I 
secured more than 250 trout (fine ones), 


1 salmon and 1 grilse, crossing over 6 
lakes and fishing several streams. This 
is one of the most romantic and bewitch- 
ing localities in Nova Scotia, and, having 
been there once, one always wants to be 
there again. 

Our programme was varied one morn- 
ing by discovering a bull moose swim- 
ming across the inlet of one of the lakes, 
which naturally stimulated pursuit. My 
companion, in the bow, was practicing 
paddling the canoe, while the guide, an 
old hand at the business, was propelling 
it from the stern. The moose soon dis- 
covered us and, divining mischief in our 
following him, quickened his progress as 
well. It was “touch and go” with him, 
for he touched bottom and reached the 
shore with his pursuers not more than 25 
yards behind. When he had gained the 
edge of the bushes he halted and delib- 
erately turned around and looked at us 
—as much as to say, “What did you 
fellows expect todo?” As he stood there 
in defiant safety—it being the close sea- 
son—we decided it was lucky we did not 
get up to him, as he doubtless would 
have made it interesting for us in that 
little Indian canoe; but we longed for the 
kodak, unluckily left at home. 

Tuomas R. PATTILLo. 

Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 





IN THE PARK RAPIDS DISTRICT. 





“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’’ 


An enjoyable trip to the fruitful waters 
of Minnesota was taken early in August 
by a party of experienced anglers, com- 
prising E. S. Rice, Harry F. Rice, Hon. 
R. A. Childs and John M. Childs of Chi- 
cago and Senator Snapp of Joliet, Ills. 
Their route was over the Great Northern 
Railway to Park Rapids, thence to Dor- 
set, where Indian guides, teams, tents and 
camp equipment were secured. The time 
for the outing was well chosen, for the 
forests were in their fairest summer garb, 
the wild blackberries just beginning to 
ripen, and raspberries, blueberries and the 
spicy little wintergreen berries dotting 
the thickets and the earth with their rich 
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and brilliant hues. Splendid sport was 
the daily programme. There were mus- 
callonge and black bass galore, crappies 
ranging up to 10 inches in length and 
weighing from % to 3 lbs., and the 
Northern grass pike—this latter so plen- 
tiful and ravenous as to be something of 
anuisance. The party was provided with 
2 16 ft. white cedar canoes, made by the 
Dunham Gun Co., Oshkosh, Wis.—light 
but seaworthy little craft, easy to trans- 
port across a portage and capable of sus- 
taining immense loads. Each would car- 
ry 3 men easily, and in Mr. Rice’s canoe 
at one time the ballast—animate and in- 
animate—would have aggregated not far 
from 1,000 lbs. On an exploring ex- 
pedition, the party crossed a lake 4 miles 
wide, portaged boats and equipment a 
mile, crossed another small lake, paddled 
15 miles through the wild rice marsh be- 
yond, and reached the camp of their 
guide, Frank Thomas, in time to partake 
of the dinner his sisters—comely half- 
breed girls—had prepared. 

“Naturally,” to quote Mr. E. S. Rice, 
“this Thomas is a fine woodsman, but he 
can do other things also. He can write 
a clever letter in good English, using a 
typewriter when at home; sings well and 
with a sweet voice; and can carve a chunk 
out of the back of a muscallonge, and, 
with the grease fried from ham or bacon, 
can cook that fish to outrival the best 
chef that ever lorded it in white cap and 
apron over a line of steel ranges.” 

The anglers returned to their urban 
homes bronzed and invigorated from 
their sojourn in the wilds, and are prompt 
and vigorous in their denunciation of the 
man who, with opportunities equal to 
their own, spends his vacation on the 
piazzas and in the ball rooms of fashion- 
able summer resorts. 





“CAMP SPORTS AFIELD.” 





“We shall establish Aug. 18th,” writes 
Charles F, Allen of Colorado, “three 
miles below the Ribbon Falls of the Up- 
per Chama, in New Mexico, Camp Sports 
Afield, and there shall watch for the cres- 
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cent moon to glow in the west. We shall 
recall the days when the shining casques 
of Ojeda’s cavaliers gleamed beside the 
stream that, as yet, has known no touch 
of civilization or even the woodman’s 
axe. There the trout leaps for the gaudy 
fly; there the mosquito never sings; 
there the coyote’s quavering cry blends 
with the complaining voices of the sheep 
and goats that sometimes feed across the 
quiet vales. 

“For much kindly assistance in ar- 
ranging the trip, we have to thank 
Colonel Hooper of the D. & R. G. Rail- 
road, T. E. Swann and T. F. Hartmann 
of his department, and H. E. Whitten- 
burgh, Division Superintendent at Ala- 
mosa, Colo.” 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 





“We have fine bass fishing on the Pa- 
cific Coast,” writes J. P. Moore of San 
Francisco. “Striped bass (R. /ineatus) 
are very abundant. After my day’s work 
is ovér, I often jump into a boat, and, in 
an hour’s fishing, take from 1 to 6 of 
these beauties. The largest I have taken 
was one of 10 lIbs., though others near 
me have taken them as high as 24 lbs. 
I find them the best of all for sport—not 
excepting the salmon. Just now salmon 
are very plentiful, both in the ocean and 
in San Francisco Bay. A friend of mine 
has just come in and reports his morn- 
ing’s catch of 6 salmon: smallest, 18 lbs.; 
largest, 26% lbs.—taken with rod and 
line. We have plenty of M. dolomieu, 
and I have now and then a day with 
them, but they are too small (1 to 3 lbs.) 
to suit me. I do not think we have the 
M. salmoides on this coast. They should 
be planted in our lakes and muddy 
streams; these are the ones we used to 
get at Fox Lake, Ills.,and waters of that 
vicinity. Of trout we have an abundance 
—namely: Salvelinus malma, Salvelinus 
alpinus, Salmo irideus, Salmo mykiss, 
Salmo mykiss Henshawi and Salmo 
Gairdneri. The first and last species 
named are my favorites. Thymallus is 
not found here, so far as I know.” 








SOME NEW BOOKS. 


A WHuaceman’s Wire. By Frank T. 
Bullen. Illustrated; 12mo.; $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

An American book written by an 
Englishman, it has an English name; for 
Whaler and Blubber Hunter are down- 
east terms by which the whale-hunter 
is known. But Mr. Bullen’s last book 
is full of interest to those who are tired 
éf reading books made of second-hand 
material and by ingenious invention. 
The personal thread of interest that binds 
the lives of Reuben and Priscilla at last 
together is not the essential part of the 
book. The excitement and warfare of 
the whaler’s life, his triumphs and de- 
feats, and the daily round of uneventful 
weeks in idle seas are what appeal to the 
reader and are a pleasant change from 
the too familiar settings of the stage up- 
on which the usual novel is played. 

Mr. Bullen has been all over the nav- 
igable globe and what he has to say he 
says in a way that invites one’s confi- 
dence. The writer of this review has had 
much experience with the crews and of- 
ficers of whalers, and can say that Mr. 
Bullen’s stories of whaling life are not 
overdrawn or distorted. 

It may strike many readers as a 
strange thing that, after so many years 
as a seaman and necessarily as a com- 
panion of the heathen of many lands, 
there should be apparent in all Mr. Bul- 
len’s writings the deep religious convic- 
tion that perhaps comes most to those 
that go down to the sea in ships. And 
it is a pleasant thing to read a book that 
is full of reverence for the mysteries of 
the trackless ocean wastes. 

When we read the short account of 
the loss of a merchant ship, incidentally 
introduced into the narrative, and the 
trials of the skipper’s life, and are told 





that a thousand dollars per annum is the 
common pay of a man whose charge is 
often a cargo worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion and the great ship that he must 
steer through storms and reefs and shoals 
to the far side of the globe, we have a 
lesson that should appeal to those who 
are bemoaning their condition on shore. 
The life of a seaman is graphically il- 
lustrated in Mr. Bullen’s work; he makes 
no attempt to describe in detail all that 
the ocean offers to the sight, and leaves 
this to Clarke Russell. He tells us of 
much that Russell has never seen, and 
long before we lay down the book we 
forgive him for putting a nasal and 
“‘daown east”’ dialect into the mouth of 
Da Silva, the Portugese-American skip- 
per. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


* 
* *” 


Tue Loc or a Cowsoy. By Andy Ad- 
ams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1903. Illustrated; 387 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

Ranch and trail life in the old cattle 
days have served as inspiration for many 
writers of romance, not a few of whom 
have depended wholly upon inspiration 
in default of specific knowledge of their 
chosen subject. In their praise be it said 
that the resultant yarns were readable 
and in a measure interesting—particular- 
ly so to the informed reader of a critical 
turn of mind, who found their “facts” 
quite as novel as their fiction. No long- 
er ago than last year one of our oldest 
and best literary magazines gave space 
to the story of a veteran cowboy who 
had “drove the trail from Texas to 
Dodge City fifteen separate times” 
(though a single trip consumed a season, 
and Dodge was not a driving point so 
long a time), and who aspired to fill an 
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enemy with “forty-eights”—an un- 
known calibre in the list of revolver or 
rifle cartridges. Since the publishers per- 
mitted these little solecisms to pass un- 
challenged and the average reader ac- 
cepted them at their face value, it is fair 
to predict that their author was encour- 
aged to add still further to the literature 
of the frontier—a field of labor in which 
he has scores of competitors quite as able 
as himself. 

It is a relief to turn from such trashy 
and misleading fiction to a veracious nar- 
rative of the trail in its palmiest days; 
when cattle herds were frequently driven 
from the lower Rio Grande to the 
ranches of Montana, and five-months’ 
drives were by no means uncommon. 
The author relates the incidents which 
befell himself and his associates on such 
a journey and in a way calculated to 
warm the hearts of all old-timers, who 
from the fullness of their own experience 
can accurately judge how closely he 
holds to facts. The writer of these lines 
has personally inspected a goodly por- 
tion of the route traversed by the “cir- 
cle dot” herd a year or two earlier, and 
certain pages from Andy Adams’ “ Log”’ 
might have been copied almost verbatim 
from his own. The pen pictures of Pete 
Slaughter, the bridge builder, of ‘“‘Lum”’ 
Slaughter, of Ike Pryor and of “Shang- 
hai” Pierce will be recognized as brain 
photographs by their old associates from 
the Gulf to the furthest range of the Tex- 
as long-horn. 

It is easy to see that Adams has an 
eye for good horseflesh and an ear for 
entertaining yarns—the sort that are told 
around the camp-fire or in the saddle 
when the cattle are safely bedded for the 
night. He relates his own achievements 
with due modesty, leaving the reader to 
guess how prominently he himself fig- 
ured in the nightly stampedes, the long, 
waterless drives across droughty plains, 
and the crossing of rain swollen streams. 
The glimpses of life in the cow towns— 
Dodge, Ogalalla and Frenchman’s Ford 
—where the trail-worn “boys” were 
granted a few hours’ relaxation, may read 
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like chapters from “Deadwood Dick,” 
but that they are true to the day and 
time thousands of willing witnesses will 
testify. “The Log of a Cowboy” is one 
of the best books of the year and a rare 
treat awaits its readers. S. D. BARNEs. 
* 
— * 

FATHER MARQUETTE. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Illustrated; 244 pages. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

During his nine years of active mis- 
sionary labor, from 1666 to 1675, Jacques 
Marquette dwelt in the lodges of the 
Hurons and Ottawas at the furthest out- 
posts of French influence on the shores 
of Lake Superior; accompanied his 
frightened flock in their eastward flight 
from their savage Sioux neighbors, and 
explored, with Joliet, the Mississippi Riv- 
er as far south as the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas. This voyage of exploration was 
directed by Count Frontenac, the Gov- 
ernor of New France, who justly appre- 
ciated the importance of tracing the 
course of that mighty stream whose low- 
er reaches had been viewed by De Soto 
more than a century before. ‘I have 
deemed it expedient,” Frontenac wrote 
the Prime Minister of France, “‘to send 
the Sieur Joliet to discover the south sea 
by the Maskoutens country, and the 
great river Mississippi, which is believed 
to enter into the California sea.” With 
but little obtainable information to guide 
them, this venturous pair eventually 
reached the Mississippi by way of the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, with a single 
portage of ‘‘2,700 paces,” and their re- 
turn to the lake region was over a route 
as direct, ascending the Illinois to within 
striking distance of the Chicago or the 
Calumet. 

Father Marquette’s journals contain 
practically the earliest available descrip- 
tion of the regions bordering Lake Mich- 
igan and its tributary waterways, and the 
only account of the discovery of the Up- 
per Mississippi; for Joliet’s journal was 
lost in the rapids at La Chine, where all 
his crew perished while on the return 
to Quebec. 
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Upon the results of Father Marquette’s 
missionary labors it is needless to dwell. 
Far reaching and enduring they un- 
doubtedly were, for the work and the 
field of endeavor were of his own choos- 
ing, and his tireless, unconquerable spirit 
would not consent to stop short of suc- 
cess; but his fame as an explorer will 
survive so long as the waters of Lake 
Michigan lave the rocks of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

In his description of the Sault the ob- 
servant missionary says: “It is at the 
foot of these rapids, and even amid these 
boiling waters, that extensive fishing is 
carried on, from spring until winter, of a 
kind of fish found usually only in Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. It is called 
in the native tongue Atticameg, and in 
ours ‘whitefish,’ because in truth it is 
very white; and it is most excellent, so 
that it furnishes food, almost by itself, to 
the greater part of all these peoples. 
Dexterity and strength are needed for 
this kind of fishing ; for one must stand 
upright in a bark canoe, and there, among 
the whirlpools, with muscles tense, thrust 
deep into the waters a rod, at the end of 
which is fastened a net made in the form 
of a pocket, into which the fish are made 
to enter. One must look for them as 
they glide between the rocks, pursue 
them when they are seen, and, when they 
have been made to enter the net, raise 
them with a sudden strong pull into the 
canoe. This is repeated over and over 
again, 6 or 7 large fish being taken each 
time, until a load of them is obtained.” 


a 
* x 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE SouTH. By Wil- 
liam Garrott Brown. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 
This story purports to be “A Memo- 

ry of the Black Belt, from the manuscript 

memoirs of the late Colonel Stanton El- 
more,” and if other narratives as inter- 
esting are obtainable from the same 
source, it would be inadvisable to delay 
their publication. The location of The 

Cedars—the plantation home of the Sel- 

dens—is not precisely given, but that is 
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a matter of small moment. The South 
is the South—the land of chivalry and 
romance—and in a well-told tale of 
Southland loves and feuds the writer 
need not particularize as to dates and lo- 
calities. Years prior to the story’s open- 
ing the Seldens and Underwoods had re- 
moved from Virginia and located in the 
Black Belt, living in neighborly amity 
until a variance in political views made 
enemies of lifelong friends and destroyed 
the idyllic blissfulness that had seemed 
safely removed from the marring hand 
of Fate. Given such a groundwork for 
his plot, any ingenious novelist might 
supply a satisfactory series of incidents, 
weaving in a duel and its baneful work 
in the wreckage of hearts and hopes; but 
our author has performed the task ina 
manner peculiarly his own. The central 
figure in his group of forcefully drawn 
characters has inherited a blood feud 
which has wrested away all the happi- 
ness of life and left only its responsibili- 
ties and sorrows. How he bears the bur- 
den that he cannot cast aside—defying 
public sentiment and braving the impu- 
tation of dishonor, that others may be 
spared the suffering he himself has known 
—is described in a way that holds the 
reader’s sympathy throughout. 

A native of Alabama, William Garrott 
Brown knows the South and pictures its 
people—particularly its women—as their 
friends know them and would prefer to 
have them presented to the great outside 
world. The people of no other section 
have been so woefully traduced by ig- 
norant, ambitious writers with kind intent 
to idealize and praise, and, strange though 
it may appear, few authors of Southern 
birth have avoided the popular error in 
writing of their kindred and neighbors. 
Below the Mason and Dixon line, as 
elsewhere, strength of character and 
kindliness of heart are compatible with 
pride and a steadfast clinging to section- 
al traditions. Were it otherwise—were 
there no Henry Seldens to counterpoise 
the Robert Underwoods—in a few years 
the so-called feud regions of the South 
would be tenantless. 
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WRITTEN IN THE DUST. 





September’s garb is variable in hue, 
for the springtime green is changing, 
slowly but surely, to the russets and 
browns of autumn, and the mingled col- 
ors are frequently veiled and softened by 
a fluffy grey powder, which the sun and 
wind renews when the rains have swept 
it away. Dust naturally follows con- 
tinued heat in the great out-of-door 
world; the air is heavily laden with in- 
finitesimal, drifting particles, and each 
tiny whirlwind seems ambitious to upset 
the plan of Nature by a commingling of 
atmosphere and earth. Each night the 
dews strive faithfully to cleanse and re- 
vive the drooping foliage, but morn re- 
veals traces of their futile sympathy in 
muddy tears and grimy blotches, which 
are evaporated and hidden as the day 
progresses. And so, what with clinging 
dust and caked clay, the rain, when it at 
last comes, has much to do ere the trees 
can boast their primal verdancy or the 
late blossoms flaunt in gaudy freshness. 

The roads are like ash beds. Where 
their course is parallel to the meridian a 
narrow strip of solid earth shows the lim- 
it of shade from the south fence or hedge ; 
but where the sun has an unrestricted 


sweep the travelled thoroughfares are 
mere belts of dust. No foot, however 
light, can traverse or cross them without 
recording its passage, though the first 
breath of air may blot out the record, or 
at least its date of entry. But in the 
early morning hours, while the breezes 
are still sleeping, these same dusty roads 
have an interesting tale to tell the en- 
quiring eye Here, while the night was 
yet young, a rabbit has taken his dust 
bath; farther on, a smaller hollow in the 
powdery surface—and an older one, 
made before the dew had fallen—shows 
where Bob White loitered for a moment 
when the sun was swinging low. His 
wing tips have excavated trenches on ei- 
ther side of the depression, for, whether 
the quail “hovers” for mere pleasure or 
to rid himself of vermin, he certainly puts 
all strength and vim into the act until 
his plump body is the centre of a blind- 
ing fog. This ribbon-like trail marks the 
pathway of a blacksnake, probably one- 
third as large as the breadth of the track 
would suggest to a casual eye. A snake 
cannot crawl without lateral motion; a 
closer scrutiny will show a tiny ridge, of 
dust on either hand, pushed aside by the 
undulations. But, still, this was a fairly 
large snake. Look carefully and you 
will see that he was frog hunting—the 
tiny, hand-like imprints dotted at inter- 
vals in the dust tell the story of a fright- 
ened fugitive. 

Field mice have crossed and recrossed 
on their foraging excursions; a hound 
has jogged along the road, and for a 
short distance a ’coon has followed his 
footsteps—eventually turning aside into 
a cornfield. Here is the broad trail of a 
box turtle; yonder,the round footprints 
of a mink; still farther on, the tracks of 
a barefoot boy—not a very good boy, 
perhaps, since he was wending his way 
toward a melon patch. And thus every 
yard of the roadway has its story to tell, 
more vivid and interesting than was ever 
read in the snow. For this is the season 
of life and activity for all of Nature’s 
creatures, and, though perchance a bit 
inclined toward indolence during the 
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heat of mid-day, they are late and early 
abroad, writing in the dust the record of 
their wanderings. 


A POET OF THE WILDS. 


American literature holds no more lov- 
able personality than that of George W. 
Sears (“ Nessmuk’’), nor can it show a 
work more deserving of enduring praise 
than his “Forest Runes.” Though his 
vigorous, manly verse may not in every 
instance rise superior to criticism ; though 
the hypercritical may even refuse it rec- 
ognition as poetry, according to their 
own narrow definition of the term, he has 
never written a line that was labored and 
unmusical or that rings false to the ear 
attuned to the rhythm of Nature. His 
songs are instinct with the life of the for- 
est—rippling as smoothly as his loved 
trout streams—as spontaneously cheer- 
ful and harmonious as the melody of the 
wood thrush. And through them all— 
running level with his brimming wealth 
of affection for the wilderness—one may 
trace a fraternal love for his fellow man, 
a character trait which no assumed trick 
of hermit-like acerbity could even par- 
tially hide. He had more of pity than 
blame for his erring brethren who 
shunned the wilds to linger in the courts 
of Mammon. With kindly solicitude he 
reminded them that 


“The miser’s hoard but pays his board,” 
With meager clothes and bedding, 
While oft he finds a golden road 
Exceedingly hard sledding.” 


His idea, perhaps, was to teach by com- 
parison—a kindergarten method which 
possesses its advantages—but his pen re- 
fused to dwell upon the sombre side of 
life when there was sun-flecked foliage 
to describe, and grassy valleys and sing- 
ing rills. 

Nessmuk found contentment and bliss 
in simple things, and he wrote of them 
as they impressed his eye, trusting little 
to fancy. Yet a full share of imagina- 
tion was his heritage—else he could not 
have written 


“Only to him whose coat of rags 
Has pressed at night their royal feet 
Shall come the secrets, strange and sweet, 
Of regal pines and beetling crags. 
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For him the wood nymph shall unlock 
The mystic treasures which have lain 
A thousand years, in frost and rain, 
Deep in the bosom of the rock.” 


And again—possibly after a weary and 
fruitless day: 


“‘Oh, for a heaven wherein the deer 
Shall be more plentiful than here— 
And brown October all the year!” 


Sportsmen associates of the poet’s later 
years have accused him of many frailties. 
He was an idler, who preferred loafing 
in the woods to profitable industry; he 
was intolerant of another’s opinion when 
contrary to his own, and he caught trout 
with worms and jerked them into his ca- 
noe without a pretence of playing them; 
but much may be forgiven’him, for genius 
has ever its eccentricities. It is a blot 
upon the fair fame of the New York po- 
lice that he was given a night in a cell 
for pitching his tent and cooking a meal 
in the sacred precincts of Central Park. 
He had floated down the Hudson in his 
wonderful 8 14-foot, 11-pound canoe, the 
Sairy Gamp, and deserved a rousing re- 
ception, “‘with bands and banners in 
brave array.” The Sairy Gamp repre- 
sented the outcome of long striving 
toward the realization of a whimsical 
idea. Nessmuk had dreamed of a craft 
that should be as easily carried as a rifle 
—and behold! 


“Upon the stream a light canoe 
Floats like a freshly fallen feather— 

A fairy thing, that will not do 
For broader seas or stormy weather; 


The sides no thicker than the shell 
Of Ole Bull’s Cremona fiddle— 
The man who rides it will do well 
To part his scalplock in the middle.” 


Though accused of pot-hunting meth- 
ods in his trout fishing, Sears was not a 
pot-hunter. Depending upon rifle and 
rod to supply his humble fare, the need- 
less butchery of God’s creatures was re 
pugnant to his simple religion. In his 
prose writings he describes how, in mak- 
ing preparations for a forest journey, he 
calculated the number of days that it 
would consume and the amount of game 
he would be obliged to kill, counted in- 
to his pouch just the necessary number 
of bullets, and took no more. Yet, some 
of his verses thrill with the intoxication 
of slaughter—for example: 
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‘With antlered brow of regal pride, 
His fore-feet in the rippling tide, 
There stands the stag, his glossy side 
Turned fairly to me. True and fine 
The sights range up in deadly line— 
One sharp report—the stag is mine.” 


The excitement and pleasure of the 
chase appealed to him, but his joys were 
tempered with moderation. Enough for 
him that the forests hedged his little 
world from civilization, that the air he 
breathed was free from factory smoke, 
the water he drank guiltless of the taint 
of leaden pipes; then he could close his 
eyes and picture 


“The mornings crisp and white; 
The sweep of the hounds upon the track; 
The bark-roofed cabins, the camp fire’s light; 
The break of the deer and the rifle’s crack.” 


There are poets galore, but only one 
Nessmuk. His rhymes are virile, whole- 
some and good to read—at all times and 
seasons—but more especially when Sum- 
mer’s heat is waning and the tremulous 
forest leaves await the coming blast that 
will whirl them earthward in a feathery 
shower. 


“For now as of old the woods are rife 
With mystic murmur of sylvan sounds; 
And over the hill are eager hounds, 
And a red deer running to win his life.’ 
RE NaN “cE 


BROTHER BARNES’ LAND OF PEACE. 





I am just a plain, ordinary cowboy, 
with a bleached mustache and an awful 
yell, but I know a good thing when I 
see it, and right here is where I set down 
to offer to exchange brands with the 
Sage of Arkansaw. I have just come 
out of the hospital at Mock Turtle City, 
after a three weeks’ spree, in which I am 
told I bought all the booze in sight un- 
til my health and my roll gave out. 
Anybody can imagine my feelings when 
I hunted up the July number of Sports 
AFIELD, which I have found good for 
“that tired feeling,’ and began to read 
The Land of Peace. This is the way it 
runs: 


“The snakes are here by the untold thousands. The 
true water snakes boldly cruise the flood in its wildest 
stretches, but their cousins who prefer crawling to swim- 
ming have reached the dry earth, where they can rest 
aud await developments. Moccasins, blacksnakes, king 
snakes, garters, racers, coachwhips—you discover them 
at every turn.” 

* - * * * 

“And, at times, a water snake will board a passing 

craft and demand full and undisputed possession.” 
* * * . * 


“And what I saw and what I thought, perbaps it is as 
well that I have not words for the telling: for there are 
those who will know untold, and others so deaf and so 
blind that naught could arouse their understanding. 
To such, what use to prate of a submerged forest, snakes, 
mosquitoes, bright sunshine and free air? What use to 
tell of rest and peace beyond their knowledge or hope?”’ 

Now, I want to say to Brother Barnes 
that when he talks that way to Yours 
Truly he is barking up the right tree. I 
have had ’em myself, and even as I write 
am expecting to see some of the numer- 
ous kinds watching me for an opening. 
But what I am particular in getting at is 




















GEORGE W. SEARS (‘‘ Nessmuk”’),* 





this: What kind of liquor can a man take 
that will give the varieties of which he 
speaks? If I could go through another 
such three weeks as the last, and I ex- 
pect to if spared, it would simply be a 
wonderful help if once m a while I could 
get a change from plain, everyday rattle- 
snake to something that would prove to 
me the diversity of Nature’s handiwork. 
There were times in the hospital, when 

*Portrait re-produced from ‘Forest Runes” by cour- 


tesy of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 
Broadway, New York. 
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nothing but rattlers seemed to be in 
sight, that I could have yelled for joy at 
a glimpse of a coachwhip, a racer, or a 
garter snake. It would have looked as 
if there was still a chance for me. 

I want to say to Brother Barnes that 
I am with him the next time he is ready 
for another whirl, and for a chance at all 
the different species in one day I am will- 
ing to have the water thrown in. If there 
is any way that we can have the snakes, 
assortment guaranteed, without having 
so much or any water, I am willing to 
pay for everything myself. I havea lot 
of friends who have never seen anything 
but rattlesnakes, except when sober, and 
if the brand of which the Sage is talking 
does the same good work with them, I 
think we can organize the Snake-Suffer- 
ers’ Relief Association and make a good 
thing out of it, as well as having a heap 
of fun on the side. 

Let us hear from you, Brother Barnes. 

RATTLESNAKE HANK. 

WritinG from the sanctuary of the 
Dome Lake Club, in the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming, C. P. Hubbard 
claims championship honors for H. G. 
Leavitt of Nebraska, in that he caught 
4 of the family Salmo Fontinalis that to- 
talled 20 lbs., 2 ozs.—the largest trout 
of the bunch weighing 6 lbs., 4 ozs. 


A story that will strongly appeal to 
our readers is “ Round Anvil Rock” by 
Nancy Huston Banks, just from the 
presses of the Macmillan Co. It hasa 
vigorous outdoor flavor, natural to the 
period when Daniel Boone and other 
frontier heroes were shaping the des- 
tinies of the then little known common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 





MINNESOTA NOTES. 


Ear_y this spring, Bert Ronk shot 
and killed Chas. G. Eberline, an old 
hunter who lived on the banks of Wal- 
nut Lake, near Wells. Ronk has just 
been convicted of manslaughter in the 
first degree and was given a 20-year 
sentence by Judge Quinn. Mr. Eber- 
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line was a steady reader of Sports 
AFIELD and a great admirer of our mag- 
azine. I have heard it stated that his 
interest in the arrest of Ronk for illegal 
fishing with nets was one of the causes 
leading up to the shooting. 

* 


* 

It might interest the Sports Afield 
Family to know that G. B. Owen caught 
a 7-lb. bass last month in Lake Wash- 
ington near Mankato. The fish is now 
in the hands of a taxidermist and when 
it is returned G. B. O. will doubtless re- 
quire the services of the village tailor to 
enlarge his old clothes. C. F. Sweet. 

Wells, Minn. 





CAMP COMFORTS. 





In the April number, under the above 
heading, I gave a few hints on tent pitch- 
ing which met with such hearty approv- 
al (as evidenced by the many letters I 
have since received) that for the benefit 
of the camp-loving contingent of the 
Sports Afield Family I will now describe 
an article of camp equipment, which, 
when first planned and made, I called a 
portable bed, but I subsequently found 


so many uses for it that I finally chris-- 


tened it “Old Utility.’ It consists of a 
piece of duck or canvas 72 inches wide 
by 96 inches long, with a row of grom- 
mets (about 13 inches apart and of a size 
to carry %-inch cotton rope) on each 
side, set back from the edge 3 inches; 
and 2 grommets (to carry 14-inch cotton 
rope) on each end, 9 inches each way 
from the centre line, set back 2 inches 
from the edge. The side grommets are 
each threaded with a rope 12 inches long 
and those at the end with %4-inch rope 
each 6 feet long; both ends of all rope 
knotted, to prevent raveling and slipping 
through the grommets. (Fig. 1.) This 
completes the construction; now, for 
some of its uses: 

To carry blankets where they will at 
once be kept clean and dry, spread the 
canvas out flat and arrange the blankets 
as shown in Fig. 2; bring each edge of 
the canvas to the centre line and tie the 
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ropes as shown in Fig. 3. The ropes on 
the end at which the roll is to be started 
should be thrown out at right angles with 
the sides, so that, when the roll is made 
up, they will form a convenient means of 
carrying it. (Fig. 4). 

To make a hammock (to be suspend- 
ed from a limb or limbs): Cut 2 poles 
about 12 ft. long and 3 in. in diameter 
and 2 spreaders 2% feet long (Fig. 5); 
unroll the canvas as shown in Fig. 3, re- 
move the blankets, turn the canvas inside 
out, so as to present a clean surface, thrust 
the poles through, force the spreaders 
between, bring the end ropes around the 
side rails and up to the limb (Fig. 6). 
This makes a most comfortable bed, high 
and dry and out of reach of creeping 
things. When trees are not convenient 
from which to suspend the bed, the ends 
may be propped up on stumps, stones or 
logs. In case you have a tent,* the walls 
of which are partly boarded up, the ends 


may be placed on these boards. Anoth- 
er comfortable bed may be had by fol- 
lowing the suggestion contained in Fig. 
7: Cut 2 side poles (same as for plan 
shown in Fig. 6) and 4 poles 6 ft. long 
for legs, which also act as spreaders. 
Rig up as shown and drive a stake at 
each end, to which secure the end ropes. 
A very good sleeping bag can be impro- 
vised by spreading out the canvas and on 
top of that a couple of pairs of blankets ; 
fold the canvas over and tie; fasten the 
foot end up by means of the end ropes 
and enter as into an ordinary sleeping 
bag. There are so many uses to which 
this simple arrangement can be put that 
it must appeal to every sportsman, and 
especially when it can be purchased, 
complete, on special order, from any first- 
class tent and awning establishment at 
prices ranging from $2.00 for 12-0z. to 
$3.50 for 18-0z. duck. 
E. M. LAMBERT. 
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*See Fig. 3, ‘Camp Comforts” article, April number. 
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ETHICS OF WESTERN TROUT FISHING. 





All summer long I have “allowed” I 
would send Sports AFIELD an article on 
trout fishing in our mountain streams, 
but the arduous duties of a very active 
office life have so far prevented. The 
suggestions offered herein are based on 
an experience of nearly 25 years of fish- 
ing in all the principal streams of the 
great Northwest and southern British 
Columbia, and, while I ask no one to ac- 
cept my ideas as the law of Moses, they 
may be of interest to such of your read- 
ers as are fortunate enough to put in a 
few days in a genuine fisherman’s para- 
dise. 

September and October are the months 
par excellence for fishing in the North- 
west, and the headwaters—by which I 
mean the waters before they leave their 
scurrying, riffle stage to crawl through 
the prairie country—of all our mountain 
streams literally swarm with trout and I 
can name no choice between them. 
There are the Yellowstone and the Mis- 
souri on the eastern slope, and the Koot- 
enai, Flathead, Pend d’Oreille, St. Joe, St. 
Mary, Clark’s Fork, Columbia, Snake 
and many others on the western slope, 
with all their innumerable tributaries, 
which will furnish such sport as the 
average Eastern fisherman never imag- 
ined could be found in all the world. 
You cannot miss it: just head West, 
and when you get fairly into the moun- 
tains turn yourself loose on the first 
stream, big or little, you come to. 

As to your rigging: I fish in old 
clothes, including woolen drawers and 
stockings and shoes with the toes cut 
out, as I have never yet found a pair of 
rubber boots long enough to keep my 
feet dry. I use a bamboo pole of not 
less than 9 ft. in length, nor less than 8 
ozs. in weight. A good many readers 
are ready to start an argument with me 
right here; but, Pardner, my old pole 
(which I bought in Livingston in 1883, 
which I used for 18 years without a 
break and which has landed more trout 
than any two poles in the world—I like 
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to call it “pole”; Father always did— 
which some friend kindly appropriated 
to his own use two years ago) was orig- 
inally 10 ft. long and weighed Io ozs., 
although resetting the ferrules from time 
to time had reduced it some in both 
length and weight, but if I had it today 
I would not exchange it for any pole in 
existence. Pardon this bit of digression, 
but I loved that old pole and could not 
think of dilating upon fishing tackle with- 
out a brief tribute to an old friend that 
never once failed me in the hour of need. 

I use a taper line of the best quality 
I can get, dark shade preferred, with. a 
3-loop, 9-ft. single leader.” If you know 
the leader knot, get the best gut and tie 
them yourself, as the leader is a very im- 
portant part of your outfit. 

Now as to flies. I find use for but 5 
varieties in fail fishing, and I wish you 
would trust to my judgement in this mat- 
ter, as it will save you a lot of needless ex- 
pense and the cluttering of your fly book 
with a lot of useless trash, and if trout 
will not rise to some of the kinds named, 
they will not rise at all. These are the 
Captain, Chantrey, Yellow Professor, 
Royal Coachman and Brown Hackle. 
The Captain is the main killer in the 
Yellowstone and Missouri, and, as I have 
seen so many imitations, I will describe 
the true Captain,so that you cannot go 
amiss: white silk body with narrow pea- 
cock edging at hook end, brown hackle 
filler, dove or mouse colored wings, with 
one scarlet and one orange streamer. As 
to the Chantrey, the Alder or March 
Brown are good substitutes, as the wings 
are the main feature and they are a dark, 
mottled brown in all the varieties named 
—my only choice being the peacock 
body of the Chantrey. In the main riv- 
ers of the eastern slope, use a No. 4 Cap- 
tain for caster and No. 6 Yellow Profes- 
sor and Brown Hackle, in order named 
—unless you get into a school of white- 
fish, then take off the Hackle and put on 
a No. 6 Captain; or use a No. 4 Chan- 
trey for caster and a Professor and Cap- 
tain for the other loops. In the tribu- 
taries of the rivers named, the Coachman 
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is indispensable, and, in fact, is about 
the only fly needed, although in these 
side streams the Hackle and Professor 
are always in evidence. In the main as 
well as tributary streams of the western 
slope, the Royal Coachman is the killer 
of them all, but, as a matter of fact, in 
the streams over there which are not im- 
mediately adjacent to the larger towns, 
and consequently not whipped very 
much, a feather of any kind and bit of 
red flannel tied to any old hook on the 
end of your line will bring more trout 
than you can count to the surface at ev- 
ery cast. In the lakes of that locality, 
and they are many and very beautiful, 
the chief mode of fishing is with the 
spoon hook, and if you get the opportu- 
nity, and wish to try this method, use the 
Tacoma spoon and no other, of such size 
as you think best, but not too large. If 
you wish to try bait, you know of course 
that the grasshopper is always good, as 
are minnows; but chief all is a soft- 
shelled crab. The western slope streams 
abound in the little red crawfish, and a 
soft-shelled one is the most attractive 
bait I have ever used. That section is 
alive with yellow jackets and they are 
excellent trout bait. You can pick all 
you want out of the water’s edge where 
you will find them floating by thousands. 
Lastly, if a big salmon fly comes near, 
get him at all hazards, for no living trout 
will overlook him if seen. 

Just a word in closing to such of your 
readers as may be of limited experience 
in fly fishing. Always bear in mind that 
a trout does not go after a fly because he 


-thinks it pretty, but because he thinks it 


alive, and the nearer the actions of your 
fly are to Nature, the greater will be your 
success. Never pull your fly against the 
current; live flies do not travel in that 
way; give him a good cast well into the 
stream, in such a way that you can al- 
ways work him towards the shore, diag- 
onally down-stream, just the way a fly 
would attempt to reach land if he fell 
into the middle of the stream; and re- 
member that a live fly never stops for the 
fish to grab him but is always on the 


move, and if you see a trout making for 
your fly, never let it stop, but, if near the 
end of your cast, fetch him out and cast 
again—for no trout will take an artificial 
fly when not in motion. 

Of course no one can learn these 
things out of a book, but I take it a few 
hints will not come amiss and if you will 
add to them a little patience, some com- 
mon-sense, a careful study of the nature 
of the fish you are after (his likes, dis- 
likes, etc.) and are willing to work, you 
will have success. This article is unsat- 
isfying to the writer, but if it proves of 
any assistance to your readers, I shall be 
content. D. P. Van Horne. 

Billings, Montana. 





WITH THE TROUT IN MICHIGAN. 





The Manistee River, between Sharon 
and Frederic, furnishes today probably 
the finest fly-fishing for trout in Michi- 
gan. North of Frederic, while the fish- 
ing is excellent, the river will be found 
rather too narrow for the successful 
manipulation of the fly, though the bait 
fisher will find plenty of fish and, usually, 
hungry ones; while south of Sharon the 
river developes gradually into a deep, 
swift flowing stream, lacking the clear, 
cold waters so characteristic of its more 
northerly part. 

Starting some 12 miles north from 
Grayling on July 5 last, the writer made 
up a party of four, enjoying a most de- 
lightful 10-days outing in the form of a 
canoe trip on these waters. Given a 
light canvas-covered canoe of the Mor- 
ris or Rushton type, a light camp outfit 
and only necessary clothing and sup- 
plies, the disciple of the wilderness will 
find perfect content during the time 
spent on this trip. On the morning of 
July 6 we loaded our outfit and dropped 
down-stream to Ward’s Bridge, distant 
some 7 miles from Grayling, where we 
found an excellent spring. We selected 
for our camp site a bit of high ground 
on the north bank. Several days were 
spent here, whipping the pools above 
and below with varying success. Two 
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miles above this place we passed the 
permanent camp of Dr. Carrow and par- 
ty of Ann Arbor. The Doctor and 
members of his party made several very 
pleasant visits during our stop and left 
that feeling which comes to one on 
meeting a true sportsman (in the finer 
meaning of the word) wherever and un- 
der whatever circumstances. 

We made stops at Babcock’s Camp, 
Dempsey’s Dump and Sharon, and at 
the latter place learned something new 
pertaining to trout fishing. Here the 
Big Cannon flows into the main stream 
and about 4 of a mile up the stream 
are situated several mills anda dam. At 
one end of this dam some person of 
doubtful intent has manufactured what 
purports to be a fish ladder but which is 
in reality a fish trap. By placing a piece 
of slash from the mill rubbish across the 
opening of the overflow, the flow can 
easily be shut off and the fall away from 
below will quickly carry away all the 
water except a small pool 2 to 3 ft. deep 
in the centre by possibly 10 ft. square, 
at the immediate end of the apron. This 
pool is a favorite resting place for trout 
in large numbers, The rest is simple: 
2 or 3 extra hooks on a line, a heavy 
sinker, a short, stiff pole; drop in among 
the penned-up trout, drag the bare hooks 
viciously sidewise across—and there you 
are! Nothing could be easier. This in- 
formation was volunteered by the night 
watch at one of the mills (whom we af- 
terwards learned was also the village 
constable) and who favored (?) us with a 
call immediately our camp was discov- 
ered by the residents. From this party 
we also received the information that if 
any of the village “sore heads” (his 
term) should chance to see us engaged 
in this nefarious form of angling and 
make complaint, he would be duty bound 
to take us in, and the further warning 
not on any account to leave the over- 
flow blocked for more than an hour at a 
time. However, as ordinary means se- 
cured an ample supply for our larder, 
and not caring to put the apparent sin- 
cerity of this loquacious individual to 
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the test, we failed to profit by his sug- 
gestions—evidently much to his disap- 
pointment. 

Just below Sharon will be found the 
mouth of the Little Manistee (or North 
Branch as‘ it is commonly called), also 
the Little Cannon and Willow Creeks. 
All these streams are excellent waters 
for the bait fisher, the former alone be- 
ing of sufficient size to permit the cast- 
ing of the fly. On leaving Sharon we 
began to encounter logs in too numer- 
ous quantities for safety or enjoyment 
and our progress was slow. Fishing on 
the main stream, owing to the logs, was 
poor. The scenery, though, will satisfy 
the most fastidious. On one side rise 
pine and poplar-covered bluffs 75 to 300 
ft., while on the other stretches away 
mile upon mile of lowland cedar. Oc- 
casionally one will find long, cool reach- 
es through lanes of towering elm and 
maple, at this season in full foliage—de- 
lightful spots for the voyageur and 
camper. It had been our intention to 
continue down to Sherman on the Pére 
Marquette, before ending our trip, but 
just above Walton we encountered the 
“rear” of the Babcock Lumber Com- 
pany’s drive, and, as our further progress 
was thus rendered impracticable, we re- 
luctantly bade adieu to the Manistee and 
a long-to-be-remembered outing. 

Marshall, Mich. F. E. Wooten. 


——____<g— 





SoME II years ago C. C. Worthington 
introduced into his 1,000-acre park near 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 19 deer and the original 
stock have multiplied to such an extent 


that a majority of them are now said to - 


be starving, having eaten everything in 
sight, and, to ameliorate their condition, 
Mr. Worthington proposes liberating 
1,000 of the animals. Farmers in the 
neighborhood of the park are up in arms 
against the project, claiming that their 
crops will be ruined. “It seems a pity,” 
says Shooting and Fishing, “that such a 
fine bunch of live game should be thus set 
free, with perhaps no other fate before it 
than soon to be run down by dogs or 
slaughtered by irresponsible persons.” 


—— oo 























The dog is the only animal that is cupable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








CONTRASTED SETTER TYPES. 





Of recent years some natural confusion 
has arisen in the minds of setter fanciers 
who have striven to keep themselves in- 
formed concerning their favorite breed, 
and this, as a writer in our interesting 
contemporary Field and Fancy tersely 
expresses it, is mainly because English 
setters winning on the show bench today 
do not win in field trials and the field- 
trial setters do not win at bench shows. 
From a parent stock has been evolved 
two groups of dogs: one an animal of 
beauty, grace and quality, and the other 
an animal of pronounced instincts and of 
a conformation that will enable these in- 
stincts to enjoy their widest application. 
The development of two distinct types of 
dogs from one common ancestry is not a 
difficult matter, if we are to accept the 
teachings of Darwin, Spencer and other 
biologists—particularly with an animal 
of such plastic organization as the dog. 

The bench show calls for beauty—al- 
ways a matter of fancy. In forming an 
opinion as to the beauty of people, we 
look first at the face. And so the bench- 
show man looked first at the dog’s head 
and started out to breed a beautiful head. 
He has succeeded in doing so, but there 
is a little law recognized by breeders and 


biologists known as the law of correla- 
tion, and, as has been pointed out by 
Cuvier and other naturalists, all organ- 
ized beings in their structure form a com- 
plete system, of which the parts mutual- 
ly correspond and conduce to the same 
definite action by a reciprocal reaction. 
Each of these parts cannot be changed 
without the other changes also. This 
law has asserted itself; and in breed- 
ing the long, clean, square-muzzled head 
they have also developed a deep chest, 
sloping shoulder and slack quarters that 
harmonize with the beautiful head. But, 
however attractive this type may be, it is 
not the best running gear in the world; 
nor was it developed with that point in 
view. 

In developing the field-trial group, an 
entirely different plan has been followed. 
The field-trial men and practical sports- 
men wanted a dog that could find birds, 
and the dog that could find the most 
birds looked the best to them. Domi- 
nating bird-hunting instincts were what 
they wanted, and this they have bred for. 
In some cases, dogs of poor conforma- 
tion have won at field trials simply be- 
cause their instincts were strong enough 
to overcome any defects in their means 
of locomotion. But when two dogs met 
that were of equal mental calibre, the dog 
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with the best running gear won and was 
bred to and perpetuated his physical type 
as well as his instinct. And so a group 
of field dogs has been evolved. This is 
the process Nature follows, and the fidel- 
ity to type of all wild animals requires no 
comment. 

So argues the writer referred to, and 
with some truth. However, his theory 
is carried too far when he infers that set- 
ters of the bench-show type have lost 
their huuting and bird-finding instincts. 
One might as well say that civilization 
has robbed man of the love of outdoor 
sport by drawing him from his outdoor 
surroundings, though the changes in ap- 
pearance from the original type have 
been more radical and striking than those 
he has so succinctly set forth. 


DOGS FOR WOLF HUNTING. 








Some portions of Oklahoma have re- 
cently been overrun with wolves—much 
to the annoyance of farmers and stock- 
raisers, whose flocks and herds have se- 
verely suffered. Attempts to run them 
with hounds have not been successful, 
and for a very good reason, as set forth 
in the following account of a hunt in 
Pawnee County, originally told in our 
interesting contemporary, 7ke Dog Fan- 
cier. 


‘*We struck a fresh trail and the 18 dogs were 
soon sending him as fast as he could hit the 
ground. After running about an hour, wolves be- 
gan howling in every direction, drawing closer 
and closer together. The dogs came at bay and 
when overtaken were seen circling a small knoll 
in a valley. On this knoll, bunched together for 
@ fight, were fully 20 grey wolves. The dogs were 
all good ones, but would not attack so many 
wolves at one time. Occasionally 4 or 5 dogs 
would charg? abreast, only to turn aside when 
the wolves prepared to close with them. I went 
within 20 ft. of the wolves and scattered them by 
throwing stones and shouting. The pack split, 
some of the dogs following one wolf and some an- 
other. The chase would continue until 15 or 20 
of the wolves bunched again and had to be scat- 
tered. I never before saw anything likeit. Our 
dogs could do nothing with them at night, and it 
was only in daylight that we could start a wolf 
and run him alone. Before our hunt the smaller 
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packs in Pawnee County had invariably been 
whipped and run home in the night chases; only 
the large number of our dogs saved them from a 
similar fate.’ 

So again we have proof of the futility 
of running grey wolves with hounds that 
have not been especially trained for the 
purpose. A single wolf at bay is an ob- 
ject that few foxhounds have the cour- 
age to attack, for he is an adversary of 
superior strength, weight and fighting 
ability. But a wolf is handicapped by 
cowardice, and a band of them will al- 
most instantly scatter before a deter- 
mined charge Experienced hounds un- 
derstand this and will win by taking the 
enemy in detail, combining their attack 
upon the least formidable foe. 


AN OLD-TIME PRIZE WINNER. 


It would doubtless be a misstatement 
to say that the Irish setter as a field dog 
has not as many friends today as 18 or 
20 years ago, or that there are fewer of 
this breed kept as hunting dogs. Eng- 
lish setters and pointers are now riding 
the high wave of popularity, and their 
preference over other breeds will likely 
be permanent; but the scarcity of Irish 
setters at field trials and bench shows 
proves only that the tide of fashion has 
set against them and not that they are 
less worthy and valuable as regards prac- 
tical service. Moreover, in 20 years the 
number of sporting dogs in this country 
has doubled more than once, and per- 
haps we now have more Irish setters than 
there were of all sporting breeds in 1883. 

We offer no excuse for publishing the 
photograph of a dog that ranked with the 
best in her day and time. Possibly if 
shown under the present rules of judging 
she would not fare so well; but Nino 
won blue ribbons at prominent shows in 
the East and West, and her name may 
be found in the pedigrees of many prize 
winners of later date. She was a daugh- 
ter of Champion Elcho and Champion 
Noreen, was bred by Dr. William Jarvis, 
and was for years the best specimen of 
her breed in the kennels of Frank H. 
Perry of Des Moines, lowa—one of the 
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most enthusiastic Irish setter men of the 
West. Nino had something more than 
her beauty and breeding to recommend 
her, for she was thoroughly broken on 
prairie-chicken and quail and was a bril- 
liant and tireless field dog. She was born 
in 1885, won first in her class at Kansas 
City in 1888, and during the next 4 years 
added to her laurels wherever shown. 
THOouGH a dog—a glorious creature, a 
cross between a St. Bernard and a Scotch 
shepherd dog—is the central figure of 


sledge 40 miles a day on little food. 
This is a book which every man with red 
blood in his veins will enjoy. Klondyke 
types are portrayed with relentless yet 
picturesque realism by the writer who 
knows best the toil of trace and trail. 





SHORT BARKS. 





THE Western Dog Fanciers’ Associa- 
tion has been organized in this city, its 
announced object being the better pro- 
tection of dogs and their owners’ unqual- 












































THE PRIZE-WINNING IRISH SETTER “NINO.” 





Jack London’s latest story, the human 
interest in ‘‘ The Call of the Wild” is very 
strong. The theme of the story is partly 
the bringing out of the splendid qualities 
of this dog through the hardest and 
roughest kind of work and through al- 
most limitless suffering. From being a 
petted house dog—the pet of Judge Mil- 
ler’s family in Southern California—he 
suddenly finds himself flung into the 
fierce struggle for life among Klondyke 
sledge dogs and forced to draw a heavy 


ified property right in them. Similar or- 
ganizations, earnest and persistent in 
their efforts, would find broad fields of 
usefulness in every State of the Union. 
At present one’s undisturbed possession 
of a valuable dog seems too dependent 
upon the non-interference of one’s neigh- 
bors, and if the dog is killed, maliciously 
or accidentally, it is not only a dead dog 
but a dead loss. There are plenty of dog 
licensing laws and ordinances, but very 
few looking toward his protection. 
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Tue first competitive field trial of 
sporting dogs held in England was at 
Southill in 1865. 

* 


* * 

THE funniest known description of the 
dachshund was by a little girl who said 
“‘It was one of those funny ones that are 
a-dog-and-a-half long and _ half-a-dog 
high.” 

=x 
x * 

W. C. Morcan, Anaconda, Mont., 
writes that he would like to purchase 
some first-class bear dogs and will be 
grateful to any of our readers who can 
put him on the track of same. 

* 3 * 

WE hear it stated that, owing to the 
scarcity of prairie-chickens and to so 
many handlers not being able to get their 
dogs in fit form for competition, the in- 
teresting series of field trials, to be held 
at Brandon, Manitoba, commencing Sept. 
1, have been declared off. 

a 
+ + 

TuosE of us who have lost a favorite 
dog will readily sympathize with King 
Edward VII. on the occasion of the 
death, by poisoning, of his favorite dog, 
Jack. Jack was a fine specimen of the 
Irish terrier and affairs of state were nev- 
er allowed to interpose themselves be- 
tween him and his royal master. 

. ” x 

SwimMINnG matches for dogs were for- 
merly of frequent occurrence in England, 
the last of which there is any record hav- 
ing taken place near Birmingham some 
20 years ago. In addition to the regu- 
lar swimming races, the dogs were 
matched at fetching out dummies thrown 
in the river. Within the last few weeks 
Whitehaven witnessed a revival of the 
custom, the dogs being divided in 2 
classes—under and over 28 pounds. In 
the heavyweight class a collie proved the 
fastest swimmer—a retriever coming in 
2d; the lightweight winners, all terriers 
—an Irish, a Bedlington and a fox-terrier 
—finishing in the order given. 
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An enthusiastic fancier of the merry 
little Blenheim spaniel thus voices his 
feelings in a British contemporary: 
“Many real fanciers (not professionals) 
are quitting the bench shows in disgust, 
because a good all-round Blenheim ac- 
cording to club points is given H. C. or 
nothing, and a poor little all-head crea- 
ture, who could not run a mile, is smoth- 
ered with cards and specials. If some- 
thing is not soon done, the Blenheim 
(as he should be) will be extinct. Even 
his name will be taken away from him, 
just as all type and character are dis- 
appearing.” 

* ’ * 

ENTRIES close in both the Derby and 
All Age stakes of the Ohio Field Trials 
on Sept. 7, with $5 to nominate. Entries 
in Members’ stake close Oct. 7, when the 
second forfeit of $5 is due in both the 
open stakes. ‘‘ We have reasons to think 
that our trials this year will be our best 
effort,” writes Secretary G. R. Haswell; 
“our grounds this year will not be used 
by any other field-trial club and our 
judges, I think, will please all. George 
E. Gray and Hon. Zell Gaston, assisted 
by a club member, will place the win- 
ners. The ladies of the church, near the 
grounds, will furnish the lunch, which I 
know all will enjoy. Write me to Cir- 
cleville, O., for entry blanks.” 

* 1 © 

Tue Gordon setter is a prime favorite 
with the sportsmen of La Belle France, 
and the following color ruling, recently 
adopted by “La Réunion des Amateurs 
du Setter Gordon”’ will be of interest to 
American fanciers of this comely strain: 
““White having been one of the primitive 
colors of the Gordon setter, and its sys- 
tematic elimination having had the effect 
of altering the type and of compromising 
the purity of the race to the great detri- 
ment of the real beauty and practical 
qualities of the breed, this club expressly 
declares that it does not consider white 
on the chest or on the tips of the toes, 
or white hairs scattered through the black 
of the coat, as a fault in color.” 





























Rifle and Trap. 


SMALL CALIBRE REPEATERS. 





Several years ago I inflicted upon the 
readers of Sports AFIELD a series of ar- 
ticles setting forth my own individual 
views on the subject of hunting rifles. 
Since that time quite a number of new 
arms have come to the front and there 
have been notable changes in the condi- 
tions governing the use of rifles in the 
field—changes which the more thought- 
ful foresaw as inevitable. Game is grow- 
ing scarcer, game laws more strict, open 
seasons shorter. In the majority of 
States where deer and other big game 
may still be found, the non-resident 
hunter must pay dearly for his sport. 
Arkansas bars him out altogether, and 
the lead taken by the Bear State will 
doubtless be followed by others. Incon- 
sequence, rifles of large calibre are not in 
such general demand, though still fav- 
ored by hunters in certain localities. 
Their place has been taken by arms of 
smaller bore, adapted to high-power 
smokeless loads; for the simple reason 
that these same arms are available for 
small-game shooting by substituting 
lighter black-powder loads for the regu- 
lar cartridges. There are comparatively 
few sportsmen who can afford to keep a 
rifle intended for big game only, when 


opportunity for its use may not come 
once in a half-dozen seasons. 

But the majority of riflemen nowadays 
are not big-game hunters. Their prac- 
tice is mainly at the target and when they 
go afield the birds and quadrupeds which 
come in their way are not too large to 
be killed with the smaller cartridges. 
Moreover, there is noticeable a growing 
inclination to give the game a better 
chance for its life by the use of less pow- 
erful arms than were employed 10 or 
even 5 years ago. Record making is 
now rarely the incentive that leads sports- 
men afield, and it is a pleasure to be able 
to add that the aspirations of his avari- 
cious rival, the market hunter, are now 
held in check by the law. As a matter 
of fact, the rifle was never a favorite arm 
with those who shot small game for the 
market, for even the most diminutive of 
bullets from a grooved barrel may muti- 
late the game and render it unsalable; 
besides, a shotgun is the more certain 
killer in all hands and under all condi- 
tions. The 20th century hunter must be 
content if his days in the woods bring 
him little more than the pleasure of see- 
ing the trees around him, of breathing 
pure air, and of listening to the myriad 
voices of Nature. Sometimes hard for- 
tune sends him home empty-handed and 
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without even a missed shot to remember ; 
but, when lucky enough to find game, 
he likes to crowd as much fun as possi- 
ble into the opportune moment. 

And I figure this as one reason why 
repeating rifles are today so popular with 
sportsmen. The single-shot arm has the 
reputation of greater accuracy, doubtless 
because its use is conducive to delibera- 
tion and careful aiming; but in all lines 
of sport the element of chance lends 
greater interest. If the knowledge that 
one can fire 10 shots in as many seconds 
is a handicap in one’s effort to send the 
first bullet to the centre, then so much 
greater the honor for the marksman who 
succeeds, and so much the better for the 
game if he fails—for generally the first 
shot is the one that kills. Rapidity of 
fire is of greatest practical value when 
there are several targets in sight or when 
the hunter is tempted to take long 
chances rather than wait a half-second 
for a better opportunity which may, any 
way, present itself. But, in sport, it is 
sometimes well enough to lose sight of 
practical values. Any repeater of Amer- 
ican make will kill the game if properly 
sighted, and if the marksman cannot 
make its actual work chime with its pos- 
sibilities, the fault is his own. And while 
he is doing his best in this direction he 
will burn more powder than with a sin- 
gle shot, and, as a natural consequence, 
will have more fun. 

I am glad to see that one of our lead- 
ing manufacturers has given us an auto- 
matic .22-calibre repeater, which, by the 
way, is adapted to the best game car- 
tridge of this calibre. In my own shoot- 
ing I have invariably used a repeater as 
I would a single-shot, as regards taking 
pains to place the first bullet right, and 
considered the ammunition in the maga- 
zine merely a reserve fund, to be drawn 
upon as circumstances demanded. When 
there is a demand, the supply can’t come 
any too quick—as most of us know by 
experience. The tenth part of a second 
is valuable when the game is leaving you, 
especially if 20 or 30 ft. will take it into 
thick cover. But I am a bit afraid that 


inexperienced hunters will find the con- 
tinuous-fire principle detrimental to their 
success, since the slightest case of “ rat- 
tle” works the mischief with both eye 
and trigger finger. 

One cannot safely prophesy that wing 
shooting with the rifle will become pop- 
ular as a field sport, though with the 
modern type of repeater it is not impos- 
sible. They are light, short of barrel, 
well balanced, and come to the shoulder 
as quickly and accurately as any shot- 
gun. And beyond this everything de- 
pends upon the marksman’s inclination 
and the amount of time he can give to 
practice. There are many of us who 
would find more satisfaction in killing a 
flying quail with a single bullet than in 
slathering down a whole covey with a 
handful of shot. It might be said that 
the drift of popular fancy is toward such 
shooting, but such a statement would be 
a bit misleading. One might as truth- 
fully say of a man who travels a mile to 
the northward that he is headed toward 
the North Pole. He could reach it by 
going far enough, just as the owners of 
small-calibre rifles could, through per- 
sistency, learn to cut down a flying quail 
with a.22 bullet. Beyond question, how- 
ever, snap-shooting is more generally 
practiced than in former years, and our 
riflemakers are certainly producing arms 
approximating perfection for this sort of 
work. S. D. BARNES. 

Bald Knob, Ark. 





To trap-shooters in all parts of the 
country, East and West, the news that 
Leroy Woodard had passed away brought 
a sense of abiding personal loss. Though 
still a young man, Mr. Woodard was a 
great favorite in sportsman circles, and 
deservedly so. An accomplished gentle- 
man, our friend’s favorite pastime was 
trap-shooting, and his cleverness with 
the gun, once seen, is not easily forgot- 
ten. A participant in seven Grand Amer- 
ican Handicaps, his name was always to 
be found well to the fore among the 
winners, 
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SHOOTING NOTES FROM FAR AND NEAR. 





ENGLAND has some large and pros- 
perous trapshooting associations—nota- 


- bly the Middlesex Gun Club, whose 108 


members shot at 59,000 birds from June, 
1902, to Aug. 1 of the present year. 


* 
* * 


Tue Indianapolis Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment has been necessarily postponed be- 
cause of the wrecking of its clubhouse 
by a windstorm on the night of July 17. 
The new dates are Sept. 22 to 24 in- 


clusive. 


* 
* * 


BirMINGHAM, Eng., has 350 air rifle 
clubs, with an aggregate membership of 
14,000. Such evidence of interest in 
practice with so insignificant an arm 
seems strange to American sportsmen 
who look upon the air gun as a toy for 


children. 


* 
* * 


Prizes offered by the Chicago Gun 
Club for competition among its members 
include 2 fine ejector guns donated by 
the manufacturers, a steel fishing rod, 
$20 in cash for highest average, and 3 
special merchandise prizes for 1st, 2d 
and 3d best scores each month. 


* 
* * 


An explosion of gunpowder and nitro- 
glycerine on July 28 wrecked 2 maga- 
zines belonging to the United States Car- 
tridge Co., as well as all other buildings 
within a radius of a half-mile and caused 
the death of nearly a score of persons. 
The scene of the disaster was in the sub- 
urbs of Lowell, Mass. 


*x 
* * 


Tue Interstate Association tourna- 
ment at La Crosse, Wis., July 29 to 
Aug. 1, brought together over 80 con- 
testants and drew the attendance of 
many hundred spectators. More than 
50 men shot through the entire pro- 
gramme of the 2d day and the events of 
the 1st and 3d were almost as satisfac- 
torily filled. 


Dr. J. M. Hucues of Palmyra, Wis., 
ranked 2d in the average record at the 
Michigan Trapshooters League’s tourna- 
ment (held at Battle Creek, July 28 and 
29), making the very creditable score of 
359 out of 385. Rolla Heikes, to whom 
a ninety per cent. gait is an everyday 
achievement, led him by a single target. 

* . * 

ImporRTANT shooting events occurring 
in the latter part of August, too late for 
record in this issue, include the Indian 
Shoot, Arnold’s Park, Lake Okoboji, Ia.; 
Consolidated Sportsmen’s 2d annual 
tournament, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ma- 
lone’s oth annual shoot, Baltimore, Md.; 
Interstate Military Rifle Association’s 
annual meet, Savannah, Ga. 

* = *~x 

FIVE THOUSAND targets were thrown 
in a two-days’ tournament held at Bunk- 
er Hill, Ills., July 28 and 29. In addi- 
tion to the local shooters, there were vis- 
itors from 7 other Illinois towns and 
from St. Louis. The best shooting was 
by Charles Spencer, a trade representa- 
tive, who broke 375 targets out of 400. 
The best of good-fellowship prevailed 
and all those who participated hope to 


“come again.” 


* 
* *” 


THE annual mid-summer tournament 
of the Limited Gun Club of Indianapolis 
furnished entertainment for local and vis- 
iting trapshooters on July 29 and 30. 
Considerable interest centered in the at- 
tempt of Hugh M. Clark of Wabash, 
Ind., to wrest the Grand Hotel Cup from 
its present holder, C. O. LeCompte of 
Eminence, Ky. The race was at 50 tar- 
gets, 25 each day; the scores: Le- 
Compte 46, Clark 45. 


ra 
* a 


Tuat ability as an all-round shot is 
not always inherent but may be acquired 
from atmospheric surroundings or by 
persistent practice, seems conclusively 
shown in the case of Mrs. Adolph Top- 
perwein, wife of the well-known Texan 
expert shot, who in the last few months 











has learned to make excellent scores 
with rifle and shotgun at both stationary 
and flying targets. Her latest score at 
the trap is 22 out of 25, unknown angles. 
* ’ x 
A new Winchester rifle (to be known 
as the Model 1903) is wholly automatic 
in its operation after the first cartridge is 
inserted in the chamber, and deserves 
special mention as the first rifle of this 
type placed on the market. The mech- 
anism is actuated by the recoil and per- 
forms the ejecting, reloading and cock- 
ing, when a second shot may be fired by 
pressing the trigger. The arm is adapt- 
ed to a special .22 calibre smokeless car- 
tridge. 
«*s 
LittLe Johnnie Worden, aged 13, un- 
expectedly proved the chief attraction at 
the recent shoot of the Ardmore (I. T.) 
Gun Club. His average of 84 per cent. 
—breaking 276 out of 325 targets shot 
at—would have been very creditable for 
an older and more experienced hand, 
and, but for his staying out of 2 events 
in the two-days’ programme, he would 
have ranked well up among his com- 
petitors, including a number of profes- 
sionals. The high average winner scored 
342 out of 370. 
* ” o 
One of the most enjoyable shoots of 
the season was the Interstate Associa- 
tion tournament at Americus, Ga., dur- 
ing 3 days of the 3d week of July. The 
shooters’ stand was at the edge of a 
large magnolia grove, in whose dense 
shade the spectators stood. The scores 
made were notably good. In the 100- 
target race for a $100 gun J. M. Napier 
won with 93, though 2 professionals 
(Heer and Heikes) led him with 95 and 
94 respectively. Heer was high average 
man, with 367 out of 390. 
* 


* * 

InsTEAD of following the American 
plan of perfecting an arm before its 
adoption for army use, the British War 
Office chose to do the experimental 
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work later in the day. The barrel ot 
the new British service rifle was found 
to be too long and was shortened 5 
inches, which reduced its range ; a quick- 
er twist was supplied and this gave extra 
recoil, and opening the muzzle to remove 
this fault resulted in impaired accuracy. 
For this reason the Mannlicher was used 
instead in the Palma Trophy match. 
‘* 


*  * 

In Switzerland the orossbow is still 
used to some extent in target practice, 
but the weapon employed is of improved 
modern construction. The bow is of 
steel and draws 90 lbs., an ingenious 
lever device being employed to bend it. 
Finely adjusted double triggers and 
lockwork release the string from the en- 
gaging notch. The range, when the 
weapon is discharged at an angle of 
about 30 degrees, is something over 100 
yds. At 20 yds. very accurate shooting 
is possible, but beyond that distance the 
steel-tipped dart has a tendency to fly 
wild. 

* 
ok * 

CaNADIANS and Americans to a total 
number of over 50 assembled at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, in the latter part of July, 
to take part in the International Target 
Tournament. The prizes were quite ev- 
enly divided between the two nationali- 
ties. Frank Simpson of Winnipeg won 
Ist honors in both the West Canadian 
and international individual champion- 
ship events; H.C. Hirschy was high 
average man in the professional class, 
and C. H. Parker of Minot, among the 
amateurs. In the international team 
match the American team won by a lead 
of 7 targets. 

* i * 

INTEREST in trapshooting events all 
over the country is augmented through 
the attendance of professional shooters 
representing the various gun and ammu- 
nition manufacturers. Their scores us- 


ually are the best, but, as they are com- 
monly barred from participation in the 
moneys, there is no jealousy on the part 
of the amateurs, who are spurred to bet- 
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ter efforts by the presence of these ex- 
perts. Trade competition has placed 
these men in the field and sustains them 
there and they are doing a good work, 
aside from furthering the interests of 
their respective employers. 


* * 

INVENTORS are still perfecting sub-cali- 
bre devices permitting the use of small 
cartridges in arms of larger bore or cali- 
bre. Owing to the limitations of the 
field, these inventions are practically 
alike in their principal points and may 
be described as short barrels which fit 
within the chamber and bore of the arm 
used, with some cartridge-ejecting de- 
vice, usually co-acting with the regular 
extractor. As a rule they have been 
adapted to centre-fire cartridges only, 
since the firing-pin strikes centrally to 
the axis of the bore; but an Illinois man 
has lately patented a sub-calibre barrel 
with an interposing striker for rim-fire 
cartridges, making it practicable to use 
the ordinary .22 cartridge in a rifle of 
larger calibre. 

* , * 

Tue establishment of a Government 
proof-house for testing gun barrels and 
condemning those of inferior strength 
has never been given serious thought in 
this country, perhaps because American- 
made guns are built on honor and are 
almost invariably safe. But when arms 
are sent from this to European countries 
they must be proved before they are of- 
fered for sale, and, as the finished barrel 
is subjected to the test given European- 
made barrels in the rough, the unfairness 
of this is apparent. English, Belgian and 
French arms marketed in this country 
should be made to pass a proof-house 
of our own, as a matter of justice to 
American manufacturers, and also to 
American sportsmen whose lives are of- 
ten endangered through purchase of a 
cheap foreign-built gun. 

*x 


4 + 
Tue winning of the Palma Trophy 
aroused in England considerable discus- 
sion over the rifle used by the victorious 
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American team, the claim being that it 
was not the regular service arm of this 
country as the conditions governing the 
match required. The misunderstanding 
arose through the fact that our Govern- 
ment has lately adopted a new rifle (or 
rather a new barrel differing in some re- 
spects from the old but fitted with a 
similar action and stock). The Ameri- 
can team was equipped with the first of 
these arms issued, though, quite natural- 
ly, considerable time will elapse before 
they can be furnished to the entire army. 
It is possible that future Palma Trophy 
matches may be made more interesting 
to marksmen in general by dropping its 
military feature, since urider the govern- 
ing rules any civilian rifleman may com- 
pete for a place on the team, provided 
he uses the military rifle. 


—_—~<.»— 


A CURIOUS OLD ARM. 





I have quite a collection of old and 
odd guns and pistols, and I desire more, 
if different from those I now own. A 
gentleman in Wisconsin has lately writ- 
ten me that he once owned a very pecul- 
iar gun—a repeater—the magazine being 
a square steel block holding four loads. 
This block was fitted in a hole in the side 
of the breech under the hammer, and 
when one shot was fired it was shoved 
farther in, when the next load could be 
discharged, and so on. He further states 
that these guns were intended to be used 
by John Brown and his men during the 
Kansas trouble and that they were sold 
at auction in Chicago some time after- 
wards. I would be glad to learn some- 
thing more concerning these arms 
through the pages of Sports AFIELD, 
and also where one may be obtained. 

Missoula,Mont. W.B. Parsons, M.D. 





One of the best arranged catalogues 
we have ever seen has just been published 
by the Marlin Arms Co., New Haven, Ct. 
It describes all the newer arms and con- 
tains information of value to all shooters. 
If you want one, mention Sports AFIELD 
and enclose 3 cents in stamps for postage. 
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The most important factor in enjoying 
the invigorating sport of Hunting is a 
good, reliable fire-arm. Now that the 
“‘game laws are off,” be sure to be equip- 
ped with a “‘ Stevens.”’ Our name branded 
on a gun means the highest degree of ac- 
curacy and rehability. Sportsmen every- 
where attest this fact by using the “ Stev- 
ens’’ in preference to all other makes. 
We manufacture a complete line of : 
SEER O EET OREO ee $3.00 to $150.00 
Pistols, from 50.00 
Shotguns, from 30.00 

All dealers handle our line. Send for 
illustrated Catalogue—a book of ready 
reference for Sportsmen. 



































J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL GOMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - - MASS. 
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THE REGULAR PROGRAMME. 
By the Sports Afield Machine Poet. 





‘*Matter of habit,’’ the farmer said, 
When he called his dog on a Sunday morn, 
Shouldered his gun, and gaily led 
The way to a field of ripened corn. 
‘*I’m too blamed busy all through the week 
To fool with the chickens an’ quail, you see; 
But on Sunday I allus take a sneak, 
For stayin’ at home don’t agree with me.’’ 


A Bob White flushed forty yards ahead; 

A hare dodged past like a streak of gray; 

‘*Matter of habit,” the farmer said— 
‘All of ’em do me just that a-way.” 

And when a chicken sat, still and fair, 

Till the farmer ‘‘ pulled’’—then the gun went 

Click! 

And I surely expected to hear him swear; 

But the agriculturist made no kick. 


‘*Matter of habit with this old gun,”’ 
Said he, as we turned on our homeward way; 
‘* But, all the same, we have had some fun 
An’ we’re comin’ agin another day.”’ 
And when his garrulous wife reviled 
And heaped abuse on the farmer’s head 
For Sabbath-breaking, he winked and smiled. 
‘*Matter of habit,’’ was all he said. 


———___—_. gg ——__— 


A PICTURE FOR SPORTSMEN. 





The Chicago & Northwestern Railway has just re- 
ceived from the lithographer a color reproduction of 
a very handsome specimen of speckled brook trout, 
which is the object of much comment of a very favor- 
able nature by sportsmen who have seen the work. 
The original painting from which this has been re- 
produced is by the well-known artist, W. L. Wells. 
A copy of the lithograph can be had by addressing 
C. A. Cairns, G. P. A., 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ills. 

Sa ee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





‘* PRAIRIE- CHICKEN prospects are not very encour- 
aging,’’ writes our genial contributor, Vane Sim- 
monds, from Charles City, Iowa. “May and June, 
being very rainy, were undoubtedly hard months on 
the young broods. However, Harry Patten tells me 
that in 4 nests, found in hay-cutting, but 2 unhatched 
eggs were noticed and this should mean 4 nice coveys 
of perhaps a dozen birds each. The Dunn farm, 4 
miles below this city, boasts 3 large coveys, and a 
mother hen brings her family to drink at a pond just 
in the rear of the outbuildings. The farmer says he 
has lived there 20 years and this boldness in a usual- 
ly wary bird was a ‘stunner’ tohim. Aug. 10isa 
little early for invoicing the crop of grouse (the sea- 
son opens Sept 1) and what I write of conditions has 
been gleaned from the farmers.” 


* 
* * 


In the latest catalogue of the Remington Arms Co., 
Tlion, N. Y., we have something unusual of its kind 
—a descriptive price-list of firearms and, as well, an 
album of bright and snappy field scenes covering 
practically all branches of sport with rifle and gun. 
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The typographical work is excellent and, together 
with the engraving, must have made the pamphlet 
cost a snug little sum. The many grades and models 
of Remington shotguns and rifles are illustrated and 
given a half page of description each. Appreciative 
lovers of fine arms will be particularly interested in 
the Remington ‘‘Special” hammerless (listed at 
$750) and the new No. 7 hunting and target rifle. 


* 
* * 


IN compliance with the new law, 200 Illinois game 
wardens were dismissed on Aug. 1. Each county has 
now but 1 warden, who will have the assistance of 
the United States marshals in preventing illegal ship- 
ments of game to Chicago and other markets. 


* * 

WE are informed by D. M. Bowman, General Wes- 
tern Passenger Agent of the Erie Railroad, that ca- 
noeing on the Delaware River has become a popular 
recreation among New York sportsmen. Every Sat- 
urday afternoon from one to a dozen canoes leave 
that city on the ‘‘ Deposit Special,’’ and from Depos- 
it the favorite voyage is dowii-stream to Philadel- 
phia, all the way through delightful scenery, which 
is particularly charming in the vicinity of the famous 
Delaware Water Gap. Anglers who have this season 
visited the resorts along the Erie report the fishing 
good, especially at Chautauqua Lake, which is re- 
nowned for its muscallonge and small-mouth black 
bass. 

«*% 

THE scores made by professional shooters are being 
equalled by amateurs using Peters factory-loaded 
shells. At Americus, Ga., July 14, J. H. Napier won 
the amateur trophy with 48 out of 50, and missed but 
6 targets in the open events; at Fitzgerald, Ga., J. H. 
Polhill shot a 97 per cent gait, and in a 3 days’ tour- 
nament at Brownwood, Tex., Wallace Miller won the 
high average prize with 525 out of 570. 

* 
* * 

J. M. BrRowninG of Ogden, Utah, known as the 
inventor of many of our modern firearms, has lately 
perfected and will manufacture a repeating shotgun 
which is entirely automatic in its action, excepting 
only that the trigger must be pulled for each shot. 
The recoil of the discharge is utilized in opening the 
breech, ejecting the discbarged shell, placing a cart- 
ridge in the chamber and cocking and closing the 
arm. The magazine holds 4 cartridges and a 5th may 
be carried in the barrel. Twelve gauge and 28-in. 
barrels only; weight about 7} lbs. A descriptive cat- 
alogue is ready for distribution and will be sent on 
receipt of request, mentioning SporTs AFIELD; ad- 
dress the Browning Bros. Co , Ogden, Utah. 


* 
* 


THE General Passenger Department of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway has lately issued a pocket 
map of the lake region of Northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan, which shows all lakes, streams, wagon 
roads, trails, artificial channels, portages, camps and 
club houses in this vast region of absorbing interest 
to the hunter and angler, together with the towns 
that serve as entry and supply points and the lines of 
travel by which they are reached. Nothing could be 
handier or of more value for the sportsman who looks 
forward to visiting this region. A copy can be had for 
10 cents from W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 








\ 
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Tampering with the Wires 


Against the Law and Dangerous. 







Coffee directly attacks the heart 
- and nerves to such an extent that 
life insurance companies have recent- 
ly added the term “Coffee Heart” to 
the list of dangerous maladies. Cof- 
fee is also responsible for most of the 
indigestion and dyspepsia in the world 
and the fact that it is a pronounced 
diuretic irritant causes many cases of 
kidney trouble. 








Medical science tells us coffee is 
responsible for more suffering than 
any other drink in common use. In 
its concentrated form coffee is a dan- 
gerous drug, to be rated with mor- 
phine, strychnine, etc. The man, 
woman or child who drinks coffee 
puts him or herself at odds with Na- 
ture’s laws and tampers with the net- 
work of delicate nerves. 


Many sufferers know all these facts, 
yet continue drinking coffee or tea 
because they feel the need of a hot 
drink at mealtime. They cannot (or think 
they cannot) quit. It is easy to break away 
by shifting to POSTUM COFFEE, boiled the 
proper length of time and served with rich 
cream. 


The disease symptoms begin to change the day 
POSTUM replaces coffee and the POSTUM will steadily 
break down those diseases which coffee has set up and 
bring back the delicious feeling of returned health, 
steady nerves, clear head and a generally invigorated 
system, 





If health and steady nerves are worth while, make the change. It’s a 
very simple matter to give POSTUM a ten days’ trial. Results will tell. 


There’s a reason. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A TIMELY LETTER. 





As this little corner of the universe—yclept, the Sa- 
vanna district of Illinois—has always been a favored 
one in the game and fish line, I imagine a general let- 
ter will be read with interest by the large family of 
readers who love the woods and waters and who are 
always looking for some new spot wherein to cast their 
lines. 

The fall fishing in this neighborhood should be the 
best in years, and any waters feeding the Northern 
Mississippi should prove good bass grounds. All sea- 
son, since early spring, the waters have been high and 
dirty, making pole and line angling out of the ques- 
tion and hindering the market fishermen so that they 
have been unable to use their nets to any advantage, 
with the result that the waters are full of bass of 
goodly size and proper spirit. The waters are now 
receding slowly, and this week witnessed some fine 
catches in the upper parts of lakes where the water 
was clear enough for minnow fishing. That there will 
be the best sport with rod and line during September 
and October that has occurred in years isadmitted by 
all anglers and many and various are the camps along 
the river that will take advantage of this happy state 
of affairs. There will be, besides bass fishing (in which 
are included the black and striped bass), sunfish, 
crappies, catfish, pike, pickerel, and a tip received yes- 
terday says the bullfrog is numerous this year. 

There will be good shooting here this fall, breth- 
ren. The other day I went to the city clerk, paid him 
my dollar and ten cents, and came away with a hunt- 
er’s license that will enable me to hunt for the com- 
ing year. Shouldering the 16 gauge, I took a walk 
down the railroad track and across the bottoms, just 
to see what the prospects were, and the result of this 
walk warrants me in making the above statement. 
The only thing in the line of game we are allowed to 
kill now is doves, and, incidentally, I bagged 11 which 
made a nice pot-pie for dinner the next day. The bot- 
toms have been partially covered with water the en- 
tire season and more ducks have reared their broods 
here than for many seasons. Duck food will be plen- 
tiful this year, there being lots of water; lakes which 
have for years been dry mud holes in the fall will this 
year assume their old proportions and their tables 
will be laden with the good things a wild duck’s pal- 
ate most craves, while the surrounding hills are cov- 
ered with large corn fields, so that when the frosts are 
crisp and the air vigorous you can look for ducks and 
lots of them. 

Reports from the farmers along the overflowed bot- 
tomlands all summer have been to the effect that our 
quail have been unable to nest, owing to the water 
drowning them out. The farmer may have a design 
in making this statement, for while a few of our lit- 
tle favorites may have been soaked in trying to rear 
their first broods, I find that Bob White is no spring 
chicken and on the high ridges and elevated pasture 
lands in an afternoon’s walk I flushed 7 or 8 fine 
broods—proving that, though the water may have 
driven them from their favorite breeding grounds, 
they had instinct enough to go where the water could 
not reach them, and the fall sport will be fine. 

Rauffed grouse shooting has been greatly overlooked 
in this part of the world. Whether this is because 
the Mississippi River hunter is averse to climbing 
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rocky hills and pushing his way through vine-choked 
ravines or that he thinks the ruffed grouse a thing ot 
the past, I am unable to say. At any rate, tips from 
farmer friends located on the edge of the limestone 
bluffs north of Savanna say that nearly every ravine 
contains a fall brood of ruffed grouse, and when one 
sees the wild blackberries that are daily being brought 
to town he knows that the food for them has been 
plentiful enough to feed the ruffed grouse of the world. 
It is hard hunting, but with a good dog many a pleas- 
ant day can be spent scouring the ravines for this 
most delightful game bird after the cooler season 
sets in. 

Pinnated grouse is now on the prohibited list for 
the next 4 years, and I hope the ranks of this lover ot 
the open prairies will be swelled to considerable num- 
bers ere we are again allowed to hunt him. 

As to squirrels, there will be slathers of them, and 
all on the ridges, as the high waters drove them away 
from the lowland timbers and they have congregated 
on the hills, where the acorns and other nuts are plen- 
tiful and the cornfields handy. , 

I met a member of our local gun club last evening 
and he is on a still hunt for a gun that will reach the 
sky scrapers that persist in ignoring the decoys, and 
which, away up beyond the reach of a shotgun, bore 
their way through the clear blue, and all you get is 
the gentle whistle of their swift-beating wings. The 
gun he desires was formerly made by one Peiper. It 
was a 7-barreled gun, constructed on the order of a 
revolver cylinder—only it didn’t revolve. It took 7 
.22s at a load and fired them allat one shot. I should 
imagine it a miniature gatling gun, and he says it has 
a range of 120 yards point blank. He painted mea 
word picture about how he would sit on an island in 
the middle of the river, and how every one of those 
high flying flocks that came along would have fired 
at it 7 22s before it got out of sight. If any of the 
readers of SPoRTS AFIELD knows where such an arm 
can be obtained, let him kindly make it known 
through these columns. The gun mostly used here is 
the 12 gauge. I myself shoot a 16. It is not so heavy 
to pack around, the same number of shells weigh 
considerably less than 10 or 12 gauge shells, and I find 
that ordinarily I can secure as good results with the 
small gun as with the larger. While down in Texas 
last winter I met a number gf Southern shooters and 
they nearly all use a 16 gauge on wild-fowl, and they 
can kill more ducks than any gang of sportsmen I 
ever met. 

In June I whiled away a month in Arkansaw, and 
while this State is forbidden ground to the non-resi- 
dent, yet I found the sportsmen a genial lot—fair 
minded, open handed, and all of a nature that has 
made Bro. Barnes such a favorite with SPORTS 
AFIELD readers. They told me the deer and turkey 
shooting would be good this winter but did not invite 
me to come back and share it with them, but this was 
because such an invitation could not be accepted, 
and, if ever they lift that law, I cannot imagine @ 
finer bunch of sportsmen to go out with than the boys 
of Arkansaw. They seemed to have all kinds of fish- 
ing down there, too. Catfish as big as a rowboat and 
bream of a large size, also black bass of a weight that 
I dare not repeat, while every mud hole was alive 
with bullfrogs. I was not permitted to go after any 
of the sport, but the natives of that State live in @ 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
aANTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN) 





ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 


capes. Every Pair Warranted 
9 

MARBLE’S “WE The Name is 
HANDY stamped on every 
COMPASS ~~" 
attaches to outside of coat or 
——- — in aa ier 

st, ¢ ag 
netised. Thoroughly reliable CUSHION 
Price with revolving card and BUTTON 


jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 


Send for Catalogue B. 
For Sale by Dealers, or 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 


CLASP 


m™\ Lies flat to the leg—never 
ca Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
- ° ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Mekers, 
33. for =... . Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


Sample Pai 
Demme’ REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES eames 


Cut % actual 
Size. 

















500 Guns at 
Reduced Prices 





The Chance of the Year. 


t By the late fire in our Warerooms a part of our stock of Fine Guns and 
Sportsmen’s Goods was partially damaged by water, and we shall close all 
out at greatly reduced prices to make quick sale. 

W. & C. Scott & Son (Premier and other grades), Greeners, Langs, Parkers, Remingtons, Ithacas 
and all the leading makes. Hammerless at very low figures. Also double-barrel Hammer Guns 
$8.00 upwards. 

Also other articles in Sportsmen’s Goods, Athletic Goods, Bicycles, Leather Jackets, Cutlery, 

Yacht Guns, Cameras, Rifles, Golf Clubs and Balls. 

Py / Also patent folding tin PLOVER AND SNIPE DECOYS, all varieties. Most popular decoy 
made. Box containing one dozen measures only 10x9 inches. 
Send two stamps for List of Guns, showing sizes, weights, etc. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Established 1826. 





i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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game-blessed community and Bro. Barnes and his 
neighbors should consider themselves as living next 
door to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

BE CAREFUL: And now cometh the time of year 
when the papers will be filled with accounts of the 
wounded hunter who was mistaken for a deer. Gal- 
lons of ink and tons of paper have been used trying 
to impress on the hunter’s mind to be sure it is a deer 
and not a man that he is shooting at, and yet the list 
of fatalities ie a large one each year through the care- 
lessness of inexperienced hunters who have a craving 
to shoot at every living thing they run across in the 
woods. All I can say is: Boys, be careful. And so, 
wishing you all a merry fall season with plenty of 
good hunting and fishing, and hoping to meet many 
of you in the field or around the camp-fire, I am as 
ever your affectionate brother-in-arms, 

Savanna, Iiis. E. K. STEDMAN. 


ee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








THE STEVENS ARMS Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., invite all sportsmen to send for a free copy 
of their latest catalogue. Mention Sports AFIELD 
when you write. 


* am 

WHILE the Savage repeating rifles 
of .30 and .303 calibres have the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the big-game 
hunters, there are doubtless many ri- 
flemen who will be glad to know that 
the Model 1899 can now be had adapt- 
ed to the .25-35, .32-40 and .38-55 
cartridges, loaded with black or smoke- 
less powders as preferred. The barrel 
of this arm (which we here illustrate) 
is of Savage smokeless steel and will 
withstand the new high-pressure loads 
with perfect safety to the shooter. The 
cartridges mentioned are favorites 
with many hunters—particularly the 
.32-40 and .38-55, which have made 
nearly all records in 200-yard target 
practice since the days of the old Bal- 
lard rifles. A catalogue of the Savage 
rifles, reloading tools, sights and am- 
munition will be gladly sent to any 
sportsman mentioning SporTs AFIELD 
by the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

* 






"6681 PPOW—1e}vedey atuaug 





* * 

‘““MATE drunk today,” wrote the 
captain of the Pretty Polly in his log 
and then called the attention of his first 
officer to the entry, as etiquette de- 
manded. ‘It’s true,’’ he said, when 
the mate protested, ‘‘and it stands with- 
out addition or alteration.’”’ And next 
day, in the mate’s log, he read : ‘‘ Cap- 
tain sober today,’’ and under his own 
ruling there was no recourse. ‘It never occured to 
me,’’ he afterwards told his friends, ‘that a simple 
statement of facts could look so infernally insulting.” 


a *% 


THE uses of electricity are many and varied, though 
latest harnessed of the many agencies that labor at 
the behest of civilized man. Its scope of usefulness 
broadens with the progress of invention and there are 
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but few who doubt that it will eventually supersede 
steam in bearing the world’s burden of labor. No 
task is too great or too small for its power and the 
cost of electricity as applied to minor uses is far leas 
than the average reader appreciates. For an illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of useful electric devices, 
address the Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 
mentioning Sports AFIELD. 
* 


* * 

D. E. GAYER, a member of the Sports Afield Fam- 
ily resident in Monmouth, Ills., visited Minnesota for 
bass fishing during July, pitching his camp some- 
where in the vicinity of Meltona. He reports that the 
larger bass declined to show their ordinary hunger for 
ordinary baits and lures and an examination of those 
taken showed that they were feeding almost exclu- 
sively on crawfish. 

- ms * 

INCIDENTAL to the opening of the magnificent new 
hotel—the Great Southern—at Gulfport, Miss., the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railway has inaugurated a buf- 
fet, drawing-room and sleeping-car service between 
Memphis and Gulfport, insuring to visitors to this 
popular resort all modern conveniences of travel. 


ia * 

SHOOTING U. M. C. Arrow shells at the Litchfield 
Gun Club’s meet, J. M. Hughes of Palmyra, Wis., 
took 1st money with a score of 189 out of 200. 
Again, at the big Winnipeg tournament, F. C. Riehl 
(using U. M. C. tactory-loaded: ammunition) made a 
straight run of 77. At the recent Indianapolis meet, 
‘*Pop”’’ Heikes, shooting U. M. C. Nitro Club shells, 
swept everything before him with a score of 380 out 


of 400. 


* 
* * 


THE BAKER GUN Co., Batavia, N. Y., have in press 
the current issue of their Quarterly. It will be an in- 
teresting number for all sportsmen, as it contains an 
article on the subject of shot, illustrated with dia- 
grams and giving much original matter on this com- 
paratively little known subject. The Baker Quarter- 
ly is sent free to any address on receipt of postal, ac- 
companied by mention of Sports AFIELD. 

« * * 

GEo. W. BLIss, well known in the commercial and 
sportsman circles of Minnesota, paid us an agreeable 
visit last week. Being now located in Minneapolis, 
our friend does not have as much time to take photos 
and prepare articles for SpPoRTS AFIELD as obtained 
when he resided in Austin. Mr. Bliss’s acquaintance 
throughout the Northwest is a large one and his fund 
of folk-lore and character stories correspondingly in- 


teresting. 


* 
* * 


THE next volume to appear in The American 
Sportsman’s Library (published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York) will be ‘‘ Bass, Pike, Perch 
and Others” by Dr. James A. Henshall. Those 
who were boys fifteen years ago will remember 
the author’s ‘‘Camping and Cruising in Florida”; 
while his ‘‘ Book of the Black Bass” is an acknowl- 
edged classic in its line. Dr. Henshall is one of the 


best known and best liked fiishermen in this coun- 
try—best known, both personally and as a writer. 
The illustrations for his new book are by Martin 
Justice and Chas. Mielatz and it is sate to predict 
a@ work of uncommon interest. 
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“The work of a Steel [BRISTOL] Fly Rod 
that has seen ten (10) years active service—see 
books 9th May, 1892. [signed] H. H. Frazer. 
“St. Johns, Newfoundland, June, 1902.” 
THE ABOVE TEXT WAS WRITTEN ON 
THE REVERSE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 
FROM WHICH OUR ILLUSTRATION WAS 
REPRODUCED. Perhaps YOU would Like 


eo” “Bristol” 


Send for our FREE CATALOGUE, which describes 
our various styles, and make a selection. Address 








THE HORTON MANOF. CO., 
' No. 71 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. = 








The Savage .25-35, .32-40 and .38-55 calibres are some sizes 
Tecently added to the famous .303 and .30-30 Model 1899 
Hammerless Repeater. These loads are considered the 
standard for accuracy and will probably never be excelled 
for hunting and target purposes. Savage Rifles are fitted 
with “Special Smokeless Steel” barrels and with a breech- 
ing mechanism originally constructed to withstand the 
enormous pressures developed by modern smokeless pow- 
der. This gives confidence to “the man behind the gun.” 

Catalogue C, with full particulars, mailed on request. 

SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















The Garrison 


Shotgun Rod 
and Cleaner 


saves Time, Temper and Profan- 
ity. Complete in itself. No loose 
parts to be added or taken off. 
Slight pressure on the handle 
causes the cleaner pads to expand 
to fit the bore from shell chamber 
to choke. In three joints. Wood 
rods 75c. and $1.06. Metal rods 
$1.25 and $1.50. 
By mail, prepaid. 


Send for 
Catalogue ”* 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co. 


Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


Ask your dealer for 
a Garrison Rod. 
























King’s 
Prepared Shiner 


) Fish Bait 


| Always ready for the hook — better 
than other bait. Used by anglers 
everywhere. Sold by all dealers, fish- 
ing resorts and boat liveries. 


Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


Sample case of three bottles sent any- 
where for 75 cts. Write for circulars. 


The CURTIS-KING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Black 
Hamburgs 


Exclusively. 








Handsome, Hardy, 
Great Layers. Win- 
ners at Chicago, 1908, 
ist pen, 2d cockerel, 
in competition with 
the best in the United 
States. Eggs for 
: hatching from above 
winners that will produce heavy layers and prize winners, 
Write for prices. 


Richard Crowder, 
2361 North Paulina St., Ravenswood, Chicago, Ills. 
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SHOOTING with the local gun club at Atlanta, Ga., 
July 24, some remarkable scores were made by Wil- 
liam Heer and Colonel Anthony, both using U. M C. 
Arrow and Nitro Club Smokeless loads. Heer broke 
99 out of 100—the first 90 without a miss—and was 
followed by Anthony with a score of 97. 


* 
* * 


Our genial friend, Everett Brown, captain of the 
Rensselaer Gun Club, sends us a very interesting pro- 
gramme of the club’s shoot, to be held at Rensselaer 
Sept. 16 and17. ‘‘We have been promised a large 
attendance of prominent trap shots and believe our 
meet will prove the banner shoot of Northern Indi- 
ana this year.’’ Programmes of the secretary, Chas. 
E. Hershman, Rensselaer, Ind. 

«* % 

In addition to the 2 photos uccompanying his arti- 
cle on p. 240, W. C. Morgan sent us some others, of 
which he says: ‘‘I enclose some pictures which I took 
on the trip, but, as I unfortunately used Blair films, 
nearly all of them are almost worthless. They claim 
that the streaks are caused by electric action and dry 
weather; but, whatever the cause, they are entirely 
unreliable and I have sworn off on them for the fu- 
ture, after losing 4 rolls of 12 exposures each, out of 
6 rolls I have used. I like their focusing film came- 


ras better than the Eastman, but their film is some- 
thing awful.”’ 


* 
* * 


“SILK is never sold at the price of calico’’ is the 
last statement made by the P. & S Kennels in its an- 
nual sale list of pointers and setters, but among the 
53 dogs offered—nearly all of them ‘‘as fine as silk” 
in beauty and breeding—are quite a number of regis- 
tered and broken animi!s at prices out of proportion 








AFIELD. 


to their value. Breeding for sale is the business of 
these kennels and any and every dog owned by them 
is on the market at a stated price. The strains of set- 
ter and pointer blood represented cannot be excelled, 
Catalogues with detailed descriptions will be sent to 
all applicants mentioning SporRTs AFIELD. Address 
P. & S. Kennels, R. 8. Barrett, proprietor, Shoals, Ind. 


Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 











ERRETS.—FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. PRICE 
list free. NELSON BROTHERS, London, Penna. 





DOG GONE GOOD IDEA IS TO BUY A HIGH CLASS 
puppy now for fall training. Send quick for unparal- 

leled offer on the highest class litter that we ever bred. Will 
also sell you a broken shooting companion for $25 00, on ap- 
proval P.& S. KENNELS, R.S. Barrett, Propr., Shoals, Ind, 





ISH CULTURIST, WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
propagation of trout an 1 bas; also in construction and 
maintenance of fish cultural establishments; competent to 
take charge of large preserve; now engaged. desires to make 
achange. First-class references. Address: FISH CULTUR- 
IST, care SPORTS AFIELD. 





= 
Moose-Hide ....,.. 
s receipt ( 
Moccasins 


Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11..........%2.7/ 
Ladies’ and Bovs’ 2-5.... 
Youths’ and Misses’ 11- 
Children’s (cloth tops), 


Write for Illustrated Circulus 
and Price List af Moccasins and 


Wisconsin Gruising Shoes, 


The Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


paid on 
W price, 


















iS 
| Ithaca Cuns 


Gross Bolted 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib 
Tapering Gracefully 
to the Muzzle. 


$19.50 to $300. 











Sixteen Grades. 


Sead for Catalogue. 


Ithaca Gun Company, 
Ithaca, New Yerk. 






The Double Thick 
Nitro Breech, 























BRADLEY’S ANTI-RUST ROPES! 


For SHOTGUNS, RIFLES and REVOLVERS. They cannot rust or pit if 
these ropes are used. No more worrying to keep your firearms in perfect con- 
dition. Sent postpaid. $1.00 per set for Shotguns; 50c. for Rifles ; 25e. for 
Revolvers. Give gauge and length‘of barrel. Send for circular giving full 


particulars. 
BRADLEY’S SHOTGUN SIGHT 


Makes wing shooting easy and certain. Scores greatly increased at trap and 
in field. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. Send for circular. 


Address C, L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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, ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 

Wy If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot. 

Y Gun, you’ll make a Bull's Eye by send- 

: ing three 2c, stamps for the Ideal Hand- ’ 

# book “*P,"® 126 pages, Free. The latest "A atid oi 

<! En opedia of Arms, Powders, Shot EE eet ey ent tengo RES 

‘0 and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. ‘ Fourteon-foot Square stern Model. Price $30.00, crated P. 0, B. 

alem Ways ready last lifetim N 

° IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, | Ehsmbers, Will not sink, “Send for complete lilustrated catalogue, 
New Haven, Conn. W. H. MULLINS, 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 





WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 — You get as good service from our Rabbeth 
reels as from any you might five times as much for. All deal- H * ie 
ers sell these reels; also the A RIMAC Landing Net, Frame and a 


staff. “If you are after big fish, you ought to have a Rabbeth ns 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.” Send for Catalogue. (= 











A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, : — 
“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. ——— 
} 
é Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 
Battery Table Lamp....... 8 300 FA L L| N C 


Battery Hanging Lamp...... 10.00 
Telephone, a 50 and = 95 
Electric Door Bells........... 00 












HAIR Axo 


Electric Carriage Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns...... 3.00 
$8 00 Medical Batteries....... 3.95 


$12.00 Belt, with ne 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits.:.......... 2.25 
Battery Motors ..... $1.00 we = 


Absolutely Cured 


Seyels Electric Lights....... 
Electric Railway. ............ 2.75 
Pocket Flash Lights......... 1.50 





—_— io a 3 — 
: nd for free k. escribes 
Electric Hand Lantern. and illustrates many of the most 
useful electric devices, at wonderfully small prices. All There is but one way to 
‘ prac actical. The lowest price in the world on everything elec- tell the reason of baldness 

ical. Agents can make handsome commissions and many d falling hai d that 
sales. Write for complete information. and falling hair, and that is by 














j OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. a microscopic examination of the hair 
' itself. The particular disease with P 
= which your scalp is afflicted must be B% 

s known before it can be intelligently 

High-Bred treated. The use of dandruff cures 


and hair tonics, without knowing the 


specific cause of your disease, is like 
taking medicine without knowing what 
you are trying to cure. 


I have six high-bred, thoroughly well broken, Send three fallen hairs from 





black-and-white pointers for sale. your combings to Prof. J. H. Austin, 
} f ent ed ma —, old and el pee. : a the celebrated bacteriologist. who 
ing of Kent strain, sir ointer. 
They are staunch on point, "ender retrievers, wit cond you ABSULUEREE FEES 
wide rangers, good bird finders, strong and healthy, a diagnosis of your case, a booklet on 
of — d Seuss dies ameieaieeal and rd under fhe gun. care of the hair and scalp, and a sam- 
‘ og guaranteed. ple box of the remedy which he will pre- 
hots and copy of pedigree furnished @: 
senuigt of 10 ats. to a cone of pea ene . pare especially for you. 


Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 


DR. W. A. DORLAND, Grand Rapids, Mich. PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 
JZ 














369 McVicker Building, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 
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How Many Friends 


' HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 











For SIX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 100 SINGLE: 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 


ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun bas fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
full pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 
2 Ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 
respect, and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
ful attention. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,”’ 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12o0r 16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, «hecked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 
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- ) A Marlin Take- 


== Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions. A six- 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
‘* All full-choked barrels,’’ write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


PAP PAPA 
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Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” “ ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 











nn 
“Western = thee is now generally considered 
Wild Fow the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, sien trust Bunate 
Agents in all principal cliies. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


amp Comforter. 











Pneumatic Camp Mattress. 


For FIFTEEN subscriptions to SPoRTS AFIELD we will send you a No. 1 Recreation Pneumatic Mat- 
tress, 6 ft. 3 inches by 2 ft. 1 inch; selling at $18.00. Send for free bundle of sample copies. 


SPORTS AFIELD, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ils. 











Go out and get ‘em! 


For FIVE subscriptions to Sports Afield we will send you a New Remington No. 6 Take- 
Down Rifle; either .22 or .32 calibre; weight about 4 lbs. A well-made, reliable arm fitted with 
tang peep sight. Specify calibre desired. 











For TEN subscriptions we will send you a NEW MODEL REMINGTON SINGLE-BAR- 
REL SHOTGUN;; 12, 16 or 20 gauge; 30 or 32 inch barrel; rolled barrel of special steel, care- 
fully choked in the most approved manner; rebounding hammer, side cocking lever, top snap 
action (as described on page 21 of the 1903 catalogue; same to be had of the Remington Arms 
Co., 315 Broadway, New York City). A beautifully finished arm in all respects. If you prefer 
some other make of arm, let us hear from you. We want the CIRCULATION and are willing 
to pay you well for your trouble. 








| Sports Afield Publishing Co.,° "citcxco.""* 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


“The line | Fishing «. Bunting: 


New Standard Tourist Sleeping Cars ——— 


that crosses |... — 


Library Observation Cars finest fishing and hunting grounds 


on earth, the Bg 7X \ dense forests be- 
th e ing the natural gE a 

deer, and others\ k SO Ay . Its myr- 
— :, ‘> Ss . 
Lighted by Acetylene Gas iads of streams "R) teem with moun- 


e tain trout; its , lakes, while full 
m u nta } n of attractions for the angler, are also the haunt of 
millions of geese, ducks and other wild fowls. 


“ Rockies” “Cascades” 


by Splendid | Accommodations 
Train Service provided for all 


daylight” [sr* | ws 


passengers on the 

















New Equipment Throughout, 


Lew round-trip excursion rates : yay 
to Seattle, Portland, Puget AT oe nidon aci 1¢ 
Sound, Alaska and Califor- 7 | e¢ 


nia points. 








Write for booklet, “ Across Ameri- 


ca,”’ and full information, to VERY LOW RATES 
during the Summer. 
F. I. WHITNEY, General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 4 > Re 
; St. Paul, Minn. E. L. oa a & T. A., 
c o Zor 


To the South | A Dog Breeders 


readily and at a small expense 
by placing an advertisement in 


and Southeast | 22 =" 
vo te of vetererviceor aur ~=C| PALMER, BOAT COMPANY 


schedules from Chicago, Louisville, Highland Park, Illinois. 
St. Louis or Cincinnati to points South . 
or Southeast than the Louisville & (Suburb of Chicago.) 
Nashville R.R. Two trains daily 
to Nashville, Birmingham, Atlanta, Designers and builders of high-grade 
Memphis, Montgomery, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Florida and Gulf Coast 


points. Stopover privilege at Mam- 

moth Cave, one of the wonders of the a Ul ni . e S a ni 
world. All trains solid vestibuled 

and composed of modern Pullman 


Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Electric Lighted Dining Cars. 


& 
Rock ballasted road bed, insuring 
easy riding and no dust. Information al * 0 a S 
as to rates, time and descriptive ad- 


vertising matter will be cheerfully 
furnished by 




















; Fast stern paddle-wheel launches, for shallow wa- 
C. L. STONE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, ter; racing Class A and Class B sloops (eligible to 


races held by the Inland Lakes Yachting Associa- 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., tion). ‘‘Sailabouts,’’ Hollow Spruce Spars, Yacht 


LOUISVILLE, KY. and Spar Fittings, etc. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 

























SHOT SHELLS 


ld a certain definite pleasure to 


i day ai Pwith in 





\L. ¢ Nitro Club and -\ 
shot shells loaded with ( ills 
tf any standard smokeless | 
er and ounces of shot are 


sed by many discriminating 1B 
Vhite gunners. ULM.C. primers 
ATC periect Phere are no mis 


fires New Catalo 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Ag : : sgt Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York Ci N.Y 




















Remington 


rifles are used the world around. The 
Remington-Lee is eapecialts adapted 





to big game shooting. 

Remington shotguns will wear well, 
shoot hard, and can be bought ata 
moderate cost. 

tsh your dealer ta sho you a Remington 

New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


REMINGTON ARMS GO., 
ee eee ILION, N. Y. 


























Mm will be 5 very great favor if you will meotion “Sports Afield’ when writing advertisers 





DUPONT SMOKELESS. 


MAN a 
- sy 
poner 16 Gauge 

NOTHING : 





This is the smallest and light- 
est weight (about 6 1-2 pounds 
repeating gun ever manutac- 
tured, and opens 
possibilities to 
sportsman. It is not 


new 
-date 
arrel 
on a I2 action, but a new, well- 
He gained 4 pounds in the 10 days balanced, properly-proportioned 
by the change. gun that, with modern smokeless 
powders, enables a Shooter to use 
a powerful load in a small shell 
nd reduce, materially, the w 
of sheils and gun to 
The sma'l, ight gun 
results in close 
holding 


creaseqcac 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS 








azard Smokeless 


H.C. Hirschy and Hazard Smokeless 
won Ist general average for the 
Three-day Interstate Shoot at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


azard Smokeless 
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